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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘Tue Tory Ministers have been defeated on the Address, but by a 
majority disgracefully small. After a debate of three days, which 
was terminated yesterday morning, the numbers were found to be 
—for the Ministerial Address, 302, and for the Amendment, 309. 
Thus the majority is Jess by three votes thah that by which Mr. 
ABERCROMBY'Ss election was secured. This diminution of the ma- 
jority is partly to be accounted for by the junction of several 
Members with Lord SranLEY—‘ waiters upon Providence,” who 
have engaged that young nobleman to be their mouthpiece in 
Parliament; and partly by the absence of real or supposed Re- 
formers. In some cases*this absence was owing to mistake; in 
one notorious instance it was certainly wilful—that of Sir Francis 
Burpzttr. The old Member for Westminster neglected to take 
the oaths, and thus qualify himself for voting, till the third day 
of the debate, and then he deliberately walked out of the 
House to avoid the division. The least that his insulted 
and betrayed constituents can do, will be to call a public meeting 
and require his acceptance of the Chiltern Hundreds in the mean 
time—his Peerage may come when it suits the convenience of his 
new allies the Court and Tories to grant it. The proceedings 
of last night, however, prove that the Ministerial strength has 
been strained to the utmost. Sir Roserr Peer admitted, that, 
from inquiries’ made during the day, he found that he had no 
chance of altering the verdict against him by another vote on 
bringing up the report. The Morning Chronicle says that the 
STANLEY section refused to support him in such an attempt, and. 
that several of the absentee Reformers would have been in the 
House last night to defeat it. 

Ministers did not deserve the powerful support they received by 
any promises of effecting large and substantial reformations. The 
King’s Speech, and the Address which echoed it, were as unsatis- 
factory to true Reformers as can well be imagined. We now see 
the real value of the professions of these Ministers and their 
newspapers. The Times and even the Standard predicted, that 
with regard to the remedy of actual grievances, it would he found 
that the measures of the MELBourNE Cabinet would be left far 
behind by the Tory Ministers. The failures of the Liberals were 
derided, and we were called to bear witness to the magnificent 
performances, or at any rate to the satisfactory assurances, which 
the Duke and his regiment would offer to the country. The only 
anxiety Ministers and their partisans professed to feel, was to have 
an opportunity of explaining their policy and announcing their mea- 
sures. At length the day of triumph arrived. The King delivered 
his Speech, and the Prime Minister expounded all the mighty 
things he meant to do. And the resultis, that the Irish Church is 
not to be reformed; that the Municipal Corporations are not to be 
reformed ; that Church-rates are still to be levied on Dissenters ; 
that the Universities are still to be shut against haif the youth of 
the nation; and that even the Malt-tax is to remain for the just 
chastisement of gaping farmers, who voted in the county elec- 
tions for those impostors who promised its repeal. We say that 
none of these reforms are contemplated by Ministers; for they 
have expressly avowed their determination to oppose most of them, 
and have not held out the slightest hope that they will attempt 
the others. So meagre a display contrasts ridiculously with 
the pompous boasting of their partisans. Why, even the word 
Reform is not to be found from beginning to end of the Royal 
Speech. The announcement of an intention to correct some abuses 
in the internal affairs of the Church, and to take measures for ex- 
tending the influence of the Establishment, is a cheat. We 
know to whom they have assigned the duty of concocting their 
plans of Church Reform—the very men who cling closest to 
Ecclesiastical abuses; and he must indeed be the most credulous 
of mortals who expects any thing like honest and substantial 
amendment from persons so cireumstanced. As to the commuta- 
tion of Tithes, which is promised, we agree with Mr. O'ConnzeLL 
that it may be either a very good or a very bad thing; and as we 
fully expect the latter at Tory hands, the best wish we can offer 
to the tithc-vayers is that nothing will be done in the matter as 





| rational cause for the breaking up of the late Cabinet. 








long as these High Church and King Ministers continue to hold 
their offices. 

The Tory Ministers were as unsuccessful in defending their past 
conduct as in developing their future policy. They have failed en- 
tirely to justify the dissolution of the MeLnourne Cabinet, although 
Sir Rosert Pee admitted that he had become responsible for that 
proceeding by his assumption of office. The debates have not 
added in the Jeast to the facts previously known respecting the 
cause of Lord MeLsourne’s dismissal. The old pretence of Earl 
SpeNcER’s death, and the internal dissensions of the Cabinet, was 
again averred ; but it has been demonstrated repeatedly that these 
could not have been the true reasons for the deed. We must recur, 
then, to the first and most probable solution,—namely, that the 
whole was the result of a preconcerted conspiracy. The Tories 
saw that the MreLBourne Cabinet would speedily recover the 
greater part, if not all, of that popularity which in 1832 rendered 
Earl Grey and his colleagues irresistible. They were aware 
of the advantage they had gained by superior diligence in 
attending to the election-machinery, and were anxious to profit by 
it, and by the defects of the Reform Act, before the latter should 
be amended. They had deceived their Sovereign into the belief 
that a Tory reaction had taken place; and only waited for a 
favourable opportunity of making another struggle for the re- 
covery of their former influence. The King thought the right 
time had arrived when Lord Spencer died. The plotters wonld 
probably have allowed the Ministry to exist some months longer, 
but its speedy destruction was doomed from the first hour of its 
existence. Lord MeLsourne was merely a stop-gap—allowed to 
succeed Earl Grey because the Tories were not quite ready for 
office, and the House of Commons was sitting and vigilant. The King 
was merely a puppet in the hands of the Tory faction. Of course 
Lord MELBourne never imagined that his tenure of office depended 
on the life of Earl SpENcER; but supposed that the arrangement 
he entered into with the Sovereign to conduct the government of 
the country was a bond fideone. He has reason to complain of 
the unworthy treatment he received, and the personal honour of 
the King in the transaction is not so clear as his loving subjects 
could wish. Lord MeLBourne was tricked by the Tories through 
the agency of the Court. We are justified in believing alt that is 
here supposed, by the utter failure of the Ministers to assign any 
All is con- 
fusion inexplicable, unless the intrigue is admitted ; but the whole 
affair is clear enough on the supposition that from the beginning 
it was resolved that Lord MELBouRNE was only a warming-pan 
for Peet. It is no answer to this that the Duke and his man 
kept away from the Court: of course they would have been idiots, 
or marplots, had they been found earwigging the King and 
Queen. Sir Cuartes Surron and Lord Howe, or Sir Hrr- 
BERT TAyYLor, could perform their parts without such assistance. 
The Courter, in the course of a striking article on the con- 
duct of Lord Broucuam,* suggests that but for Azs hasty and 
unwarrantable publication of the result of Lord Me.rBourne’s 
conference with the King at Brighton, the matter might have 
been hushed up, and the Ministers coniinued to retain their 
places: but this theory seems more ingenious than solid; and, 
looking at the case in all its bearings, we feel convinced that the 
King was only putting into practice a plan of operations already 
resolved upon by, and to a certain extent with, the Tories. 

The attempt to justify the dissolution of Parliament was also a 
vain one. Ministers confessed, by taking that step, that they 
were less earnest Reformers than their predecessors; but, with 
characteristic insincerity, they tried to persuade the House and 
the Country that they were equally zealous for practical reforms, 
Then, why not meet the last House of Commons? Why, 
throughout the land, did they make common cause with the bitter- 
est enemies of Reform and of the candidates on Reform principles ? 
To these questions none but damnatory answers could be given; 
and therefore the subject was dismissed with one bold and brazen 
assertion that it had been the custom for new Ministers to have 
new Parliaments. 

The Tory Ministers failed in justifying their conduct; but, on the 
other hand, the Liberal Opposition acted unwisely in bringing for- 
warda tame and meagre Amendment to the Address. The Country 
has no confidence in the Tory Ministers, and. looked to its Repre- 
sentatives for the expression of that want of confidence, in their Ad- 
dress to the King. But the Amendment only went a little further 
than the Ministerial Address in asserting the necessity of measures 
of Reform; though it certainly did “lament” the unnecessary dis- 
solution of the Jast House of Commons in the midst of its 
Reforming labours. This by no means comes up to the 
feeling of the earnest Reformers, who wish his Majesty to 
understand clearly what are the measures they. desire, and 
that they cannot trust the present Ministers with the exe- 

* See the Courier of Wednesday the 25th, We intended to quote the article, but the 
length of the Debates has exclude. it, - od Tie OLE 
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ution even of good measures, The course pursued by the Op- 
Position was calculated not only to disappoint the Country, but 
fo lower the spirit and efficiency of the Oppositioniitself : it seemed 


‘to say, either that the Whigs were fainthearted, or that-there was’ 


-@ause to apprehend treachery in the ranks. If the former is true,— 
4fthe Whigs are not equal to the crisis,—it is easy to see that the 
ame is up with them asa party. They must give evidence of the 
Spirit and capacity to “ bell the cat” with the Tories, or their fate 
#8 powerful party in the state is doomed. But if the Amendment 
‘was adopted from a well-grounded fear of treachery in the camp, 
and the dread of affording an excuse for the lukewarm to desert, 
then it is high time that the “ pressure from without” should be 
ap plied—that the constituencies should be roused to the necessity 
#1 calling their Members to account, and: stimulating them to the 
pe*formance of their duty on the pain:of ejecti on from their seats, 
An examination of the Division Lists will enable the electors to 
dise over who are the negligent'and unfaithful Members; the Ab- 
sentees.most especially require to be watched. 

The debate was dull upon the whole, but enlivened by a few 
able speeches. On the Ministerial, side; Sir Roperr Pret per- 
formed his part with admirable adroitness. His temper was under 
complete command, and. he-called all. his rhetorical artifices into 
play. If the most plausible sophistry and accomplished delivery 
could have turned a bad cause into.a good one, or deprived his 
hearers of their recollection of. his political life and principles, Sir 
Rosert Peeu would have triumphed in the debate: but the at- 
tempt to pass himself off as a Reformer, surrounded as he was. by 
Ultra Tories, and hampered by the Anti-Reform votes of twenty 
—_ was too barefaced to succeed; and Lord Joun Russeni 

ad no difficulty in completely turning the tables upon his insincere 
antagonist. 

The speech of Lord Joun Russext did credit to his debating 
talents: if he had been Sir Roperr Pesx's. equal in power. of 
delivery, it;would have been more effective in the House; for it was 
exceedingly clever, pointed, and. well-reasoned. The manner in 
which he:reealled to Sir Rosert Pee.’s memory the bitter per- 
sonal attacks upon him by Sir Epwarp KnarcusBu.t.and others 
of the Anti-Catholic party, in reply to Pxxen’s taunt upon the 
junction of the Whigs with O'ConNELL, was peculiarly happy.; 
and it will probably have the effect of silencing Sir Roserr for 
the future on that subject. 

Next to Lord Joun Russeuu,.Mr. Gisporne deserves commen- 
dation. Indeed his speech was more immediately effective, owing 
to the telling manner in which it was delivered. Every point— 
and this most entertaining speech is full of points—was seen and 
felt by the House. The perpetual fire which Mr. Gisporne kept 
up:must have been extremely. annoying to the Ministerial leaders 
and their troops. 

Mr. Hvmz also shone in the dehate of last night. He not only 
spoke some hard truths to the Tories, but “showed up” the 
Stan.ey Tail ina vein of light humour, and with an epigram- 
matic point, that we should not. have expected from him. The 
anger which his remarks provoked proved how true and cutting 
they were. 

Mr. O'ConnELL commenced his speech in his happiest style-of 
good-humoured sarcasm, and, as is always the case when he is in 
that vein, delighted the House. As he advanced, however, into 
the thick of his subject, and it became necessary to. call attention 
to matters which, though of exceeding interest to Irishmen, are 
dry and unpalateable to the English and Scotch Members, the 
House became rather weary; and the latter part of his. speech 
‘Was pronounced a failure. It:certainly was so in some respects ; 
but they who make much of this would do well to remember, that 
if Irish subjects, even when treated by the most accomplished of 
orators, receive little attention in the British Parliament, an 
excuse at least is furnished to the Repealers for demanding a 
domestic: Legislature. Mr. O'ConNELL could have excited the 
House, instead of tiring it, had he not, as.well as the other Irish 
Members, put a restraint on very natural feelings, and avoided 
giving: the Tories an opportunity. they longed for of raising the 
cry against agitation and agitators. He has aclaim to the thanks 
of every Reformer for the forbearance he exercised under repeated 
provocations. 

Lordi Stranury scarcely deserves notice. He gave his. speech 
to the Reformers and his vote to the Tories, after the established 
custonmof: Trimmers in Parliament. Lord Howicx gave his elo- 
quence:to:the: Tories and his vote to the Reformers.. This. ill- 
conditioned; and presumptuous young gentleman seems to be 
playing a singular game. He has noconfidence in Ministers, but 

reads the idea of turning them out. Had he not better desert 
at-once?, He is:not to be relied on as a member of the Opposition. 
Mr. Fox Mave delivered one of the very best, and Mr. Ser- 
— Govu.BuRN one of the worst first speeches which the oldest 

mbers:can recollect. Mr. ALEXANDER. Barina. broke down; 
and could‘hardly prevail upon the House to listen to him. 

In the: House of Peers, Lord Mre.Bourne dealt: some home 
thrusts: at: his. successors on the Treasury Bench; and ridiculed 
very huppily their pretensions to the name of Reformers. He 
threw in their faces their opposition to those measures which the 
King, by their advice, mentioned with approbation in his 
Speech ; and maintained, that if the Duke and his colleagues were 
sincere in their professions, there had been a change of men only, 
not of measures, MELBOURNE was also very successful in 
pointing out the hypocrisy of those who, like Sir Ropert Pret at 
the Mansionhouse, railed against agitation, and declared that the 
ountry languished for quiet, while at the very time he had re- 


t solved. upon a dissolution.of Parliament;.and by his acceptance of 
office Had prolonged indefinitely the season.of agitation. — &*-2 
Lord Brovenam is oneesagain where he ought always to be— 
on the Opposition benches: He spoke as He was wont, when he 
was the Man of the People: -His sarcastic declamation irritated 
the usually cool and cautious LynpHurst beyond measure; and 
there was some sparring between them, in which BroucHam 
had decidedly the advantage. We consider it fortunate that in 
the same morning paper with the wily and plausible speech of Sir 
Rosert Peet, then unanswered in the Commons, the vigorous 
attack of Lord BrovGHam on the Ministry also appeared. The 
bane and antidote thus went forth side by side. If Lord Brove- 
HAM Will but eschew office, and maintain his independent position, 
he may yet do the country some service; but that. is: his only 
chance, 
Of the Ministerial speeches in the Lords, all that is necessary 
to observe is, that they were, the Duke's especially, remarkable 
for wauit of success. 








The Ministry of France is again unsettled. Marshal Mortirer 
has resigned the Presidency, and Louis Puitipis busily employed 
in reconsturcting his Cabinet. He has sent for Soutt from his 
estate at the foot of the Pyrenees, and for General SzBasTIani from 
London. It is. rumoured that Soutr will be the Premier; and 
many other appointments are talked of,—among them, that of © 
Dupin, of course, who seems to be always consulted, but. never 
employed. Whether Tuizrs and Guizor will have any part. in. 
the new arrangement, is.quite uncertain ; but they aresupposed.to 
be indispensable in the Chamber of Deputies. 


It is said that. the British Ministry have proposed to use their 
good offices for the settlement of the contending claims of Don 
Cartos:and his niece in Spain ; but that the Spanish Liberals have 
réjected the offer. There seems, however,.to be no certain intelli-- 
gence on this point. 





Lord Napier died at Macao, on the 11th of October. The 
Chinese authorities at Canton forced him to leave that city, by 
prohibiting all the natives from supplying him with provisions, or 
in other ways serving him and his attendants. Lord Narrer put 
himself under the care of the Chinese, to be conducted to Macao, 
being then very ill. The barbarians, knowing thisto be the case; 
surrounded the vessel he was conveyed in, every night, with 
Mandarin boats, and annoyed him by beating gongs soas to make 
an almost intolerable noise. This aggravated his illness, and 
hastened his death. 

The two British frigates, Andromache and Imogene, with the 
Fox cutter, were fired at from some Chinese forts; called’ the 
Bogue, on the 7th of September, as they were leaving the Chinese 
waters, according to an agreement: with the authorities. Two men 
were killed, and five or six wounded; but the frigates returned the 
fire, and are said to have done much more damage than they 
sustained. 

One account states, that by an edict dated 27th of September, 
the trade was reopened, as, according to the reasonable remark of 
the Governor of Canton, “ if an individual sow dissensions, he is 
to be driven out; all are not to be involved.” From other accounts, 
it appears rather doubtful whether the trade with England was 
actually reopened when the last vessel was despatched. Mr.J.F. 
Davis succeeded Lord Napier as Chief Superintendent: 











Webates anv Proceedings iu PBarliament.. 
1. Tue Orentnc—Tue Kuine’s SPEECH. 

On Tuesday, the King in person formally. opened the session of 
Parliament. The attendance of Peers in the temporary House of 
Lords was unusually large ; and the scene was enlivened by the ladies 
who occupied the side galleries and the greater part of the lower 
benches. The corps diplomatique mustered strongly, and ten of the 
Judges, in their robes, were present. ‘The King took his seat on the 
throne soon after two o’clock. The Commons were summoned by the 
Usher of the Black Rod ; and a much larger number than is customary 
obeyed the call, headed by the Speaker. The King then read the 
following Speech, in a firm and clear tone of voice. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—I avail myself of the earliest opportunity of meeting 
you in Parliament after having recurred to the sense of my people. 

“ You will, I am confident, fully participate in the regret which I feel at the destruc- 
tion, by accidental fire, of that part of the ancient Palace of Westminster, which has 
been long appropriated to the use of the two Houses of Parliament. Upon the oceur- 
rence of this calamity, I gave immediate directions that the best provision, of whieh: 
thecircumstances of the case would admit, should be made for your present meeting ; 
and it will be my wish to adopt such plans for the per t dation of the two 
Houses of Parliamentas shall be deemed, in your joint consideration, to be the most 
fitting and convenient. 

«I will give directions that there be laid before you the Report made to me by the 
Privy Council in reference to the origin of the fire, and the evidence upon which it was 
founded, 

“The assurances which I receive from my Allies, and, generally, from all Foreign 
Princes and States, of their earnest desire to cultivate the relations of amity, and to 
maintain with me the most friendly understanding, justify,on my part, the confident 
expectation of the continuance of the blessings of peace. 

“The single exception tothe general tranquillity of Europe, is the civil contest 
which still prevails-in some of the Northern provinces of Spain. 

“I will give directions that there be laid before you articles which I have concluded 
with my allies the King of the French, the Queen of Spain, and the Queen of Por- 
tugal, which are supplementary to the Treaty of April 1834, and are intended to 
facilitate the complete attainment of the objects contemplated by that treaty. 

“T have to repeat the expression of my regret that the relations between Holland 
and Belgium still remain unsettled. 

“Gentlemen of the House of C 





lirected the Estimates: for the 





I have 


ensuing year to be prepared, and to be laid before you without delay. 





“They have been formed with the strictest attention to economy ; and I have the 
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satisfaction of acquainting you that the total amount of the dema.ds for the public 
service will be less on the present, than on any firmer occasion within our recent 
experience, 

“ The satisfactory state of the trade and commerce of the country, and of the public 
revenue, fully justifies expectation, that notwithstanding the reduetions ‘in taxation 
which were made in the last session, and which, when they shall have taken full effect, 
will tend to diminsh the existing-surplus of the public revenne, there will remain a suf. 
ficient balance to meet the-additional annual eharge-which will aiise fiom providing 
the compensation granted by Parliament on account of the abolition of slavery through- 
out the British dominions. 

“I deeply lament that the agricultural interest continues in a state of great de- 
pression. 

“T recommend to your consideration whether it}may not be in your power, after pro- 
viding for the exigencies of the public service, and consistently with the steadfrst 
maintenance of the public credit, to devise a method for mitigating the pressure of 
those local charges which bear heavily on the Owners and Occupiers+f Land, and for 
distributing the burden of them more equally over other descriptions of property. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—The information received from the Governors of my 
Colonies, together with the Acts passed, in execution of the law for tte Abolition of 
Slavery, will be communicated to you. It is with much satisfaction that I have: ob. 
served the general concurrence of the Colonial Legislatures in giving effect to this im- 
portant measure ; and, notwithstanding the diificulties with which the subject is neces- 
sarily attended, I have seen no reason to abate my earnest hopes of a favourable issue: 
Under all circumstances, you may be assured of my anxious desire and unceasing 
efforts fully to realize the benevolent intentions of Parliament. ‘ 

“There are many important subjects—some of which have already undergone par. 
tial discussion in Parliament—the adjustment of which, at as early a period as: is con- 
sistent with the mature consideration of them, would be of great advantage to the 
public interests. 

“Among the first in point of urgency is the state of the Tithe question in Ireland, 
and the means of effecting an equitable and final adjustment of it. 

“ Measures will be proposed for your consideration, which will have for their respec- 
tive objects—to promote the Commutation of Tithe in England and Wales, to im- 
prove our Civil Jurisprudence and the Administration of Justice, in Ecclesiastical 
causes, to make provision for the more effectual maintenance of Ecclesiastical Disci- 
pline, and to relieve those who dissent from the: doctrines or discipline of the Church 
jJyom the necessity of celebrating the ceremony of marriage according to its rites. 

“T have not yet received the report from the Commissioners. appointed to inquire 
into the state of Municipal Corporations; but I have reason to believe that it will be 
made, and that I shall be enabled to communicate it to you at an early period. 

“T have appointed a Commission for considering. the state of the several Dioceses in 
England and Wales, with reference to the amount. of their revenues, and to the more 
equal distribution of Episeopal Duties; the state of the several Cathedral. and Col- 
legiate Churches, with a view to the:suggestion of such measures as may render them 
most conducive to the efficiency of the» Established Church ; and for devising. the best 
mode of providing for the cure of souls, with reference to the residence of the Clergy 
on their respective benefices, 

“ The especial object which I have in view in ‘the appointment of this Commission 
is, toextend more widely the means of religious worship according to the doctrines of 
the Established Church, and to:confirm its hold upon the veneration and affections of 
my people, 

“T feel it also incumbent upon me to call your attention to the condition of the 
Church of Scotland, and to.the means by which it may be enabled’ to: increase the 
opportunities of religious worship for the poorer classes of society in that part of the 

United Kingdom. 

“It has been my duty on this oceasion to direct your: consideration to:various. im+ 
portant matters connected with our Domestic policy. 

“TI rely with entire confidence: on your willing cooperation in perfecting all such 
measureseas may be calculated to remove just icauses of complaint, and to promote:the 
concord and happiness of my subjects. 

“IL rely also, with equal confidence, onthe caution and circumspection with which 
you will apply yourselves to the alteration of Jaws, which affect very extensive and 
complicated interests, and are interwoven with ancient usages, to which thé habits and 
feelings of my people have conformed: 

“I feel assured that it will be our common, objeect in supplying that which may be 
defective, or in renovating that which may be impaired, to strengthen the foundations 
of those institutions in Church and State, which are the inheritance and birth-right of 
my people; and which, amidst allthe vicissitudes of public affairs, have proved, under 
the blessing of Almighty God, the surest guarantees of their liberties, their rights; 
and their religion.” 

As soon as the Speech was: finished the Commons retired to their 
own House; and the Peers adjourned till five o’clock. 


2. Tue ADDRESS. 


In the House of Commons, the Speaker took the chair about four 
o’clock, and read a copy of the: King’s Speech. 

Lord Sanpon then rose to move the Address. He contended that 
Ministers had a right to a fair trial; and that he could consistently 
give them his support, although he had been for a time connected with 
Earl Grey’s Government ; for the principles of Ministers as developed 
in the Royal Speech, were similar to those on which Earl Grey pro- 
fessed to act,—namely, Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. “With 
regard to the Melbourne Ministry, he never had, and he never pro- 
fessed any confidence, in it: ‘There was no difference between the 
principles of the present Government and those of Earl Grey, as re- 
garded Reform ; for Earl Grey would give no more, and the existing 
Government would take nothing away. He appealed to the members 
of the Opposition who had supported Earl Grey, to know whether 
they felt very comfortable in their present position? He pointed out 
the discrepancy of opinion between a large portion of the Opposition 
and Earl Grey; and after adverting to the several topics mentioned in 
the Speech, concluded by moving an Address, the counterpart merely 
of the Speech. 

Mr. BramsrTon, in a tone of voice that was almost inaudible in the 
Gallery, seconded the motion. 

Lord Morretu admitted that there was much in the. Speech cal- 
culated to give satisfaction to. the friends of Reform; but. he com- 
plained of its vagueness, and especially of the want of a more direct 
allusion to the state of the Irish Church. With regard to Corporation 
Reform, he wished that Ministers had indicated the principle which 
they intended to adopt: The Dissenters, too, might reasonably com- 
plain, that front the Speech it was to be inferred that the whole circle 
of their grievances might be comprised in the single article of marriage. 
Lord Morpeth proceeded to remark upon the late change of Ministry. 

His Majesty, in the exercise of his undoubted prerogative, was pleased to dis- 
mise the + dat of which Lord Melbourne was the head. Now, no one 
admitted more fully than he did his Majesty’s undoubted right to exercise that 
prerogative; and he would further express his sincere belief that his Majesty was 
incapable of exercising it unless with the intention of promoting the true inter- 
ests of his people. But he would, with equa) confidence, assert that no one 





could deny the right of that House to call in judgment, not the undcubted aod 
inalienable prerogative which the King possessed, but this particular and special 
exercise of it,so far as related to the acceptance or rejection of the measures and 
administration of those servants of the Crown, and consequently servants of; ther 
People, to whom he had confided the administration and superintendence of the 
national affairs.. He was one of those who sincerely lamented: the dissolution of 
that Government. As to the causes of that dissolution, they knew nothingymere 
at present than this—that the late Administration was one that was only re- 
cently formed; that it was one that possessed in an extraordinary degree the 
confidence of Parliament ; and that its political opinions coincided with those of 
the great majority of the late House of Commons. They knew, further, that 
at the period of its dissolution the late Government was employed in some of 
the highest matters of national concern; that the dissolution occurred in a time 
of complete tranquillity—of comparative and gcowing prosperity : 
“ It was not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock.” 

With the causes of the dissolution of that Administration they had still ‘te be 
made acquainted, and along with those causes with the quarter where lay the 

esponsibility of the late Ministers’ removal. Surely the causes of the dismissal 
of the late Government must have been of a grave nature indeed, when they were 
dismissed at once without notice, when the usual courtesy was departed from of 
the occupants of places retaining them until their successors were appointed, and. 
when there occurred that most unusual and most unseemly huddling of offices 
in the single person of the Duke of Wellington. 

It was owing, he observed, to the admirable regularity in which the 
late Ministers had left the public affairs, that no bad practical conse~ 
quence had arisen from the concentration of so many offices in the per 
son of the Duke of Wellington, till Sir Robert Peel came from Italy. 

In mentioning Sir Robert, he would ‘be the last person to do injustice either 
to his talents or to his high and honest aspirations to be of use to his country. 
His only ground of difference with him was, that from the principles which Sir 
Robert had supported throughout his life, and from the associates by whom: he 
was now surrounded, he had put himself (not that any thing like eternal ex 
clusion from political officeshould be considered as the result,with regard to him 
personally, for who could foretell the thousand-and-one changes in the public 
service), but certainly for the present, Sir Robert Peel had: put himself at varie 
ance with the political inclinations of his countrymene What.they-had.to do 
with were his acts. His first overt. act was the dissolution of the, late. Parlias 
ment. Now, he would propose that they should respectfully state-to his Majesty 
their disapprobation of that dissolution. What misdemeanour had that Parlia- 
ment committed?’ It nourished a spirit of loyal attachment. to the Crown, it 
sustained public credit, it enforced economy, and it abolished slavery. Truejié 
was, that it had manifested a desire. for the admission of. the Dissenters into the 
Universities, and that it had exhibited an inclination to accommodate. the secular 
state of the Irish Church to the spiritual wants of itsflocks.. But no difference 
had occurred between it and. the other House; there was.no collision. betweem 
the two Houses; there was no hostile vote of it against. any Administration, ;,and. 
yet, at a most important crisis of public affairs, this Parliament was, by the ene 
mies of short Parliaments, dissolyed and cashiered. 

The Amendment, which Lord Morpeth moved should be:substituted. 
for the last two paragraphs of the Address (corresponding with and: 
echoing the last two paragraphs of the Royal Speech) was: in’ the 
following words. 

“ Toassure his Majesty that his Majesty's faithful Commons acknowledge with grate+ 
fal recollection, that the acts for amending the Representation of the People were sub- 
mitted to Parliament with his Majesty’s sanction, and carried into a law by his: Mae 
jesty’s assent: that, confidently expecting to derive further advantages from.these wise 
anil necessary measures, we trust that his Majesty’s councils will be directed in. the 
‘pirit of well-considered and effective reform; and that the liberal and-comprehensive, 
policy which restored to the People the right of choosing, their Representatives, and; 
which provided for the emancipation of all persons held in slayery in. his Majesty’s: 
colonies and possessions abroad, will, with the same enlarged views; place; without 
delay, our Municipal Corporations uuder vigilant popular control, remove all theewell+ 
founded grievances of the Protestant Dissenters, and correct those abuses in. the Churchy 
which impair its efficiency in England, disturb the peace of society in Ireland, and 
lower the character of the Establishment in both countries, To represent to his Ma. 
jesty that his Majesty’s faithful Commons beg leave submissively to add, that they 
cannot but lament that the progress of these and other reforms should have been inter 
rupted and endangered by the unnecessary dissolution of a Parliament carnestly intent 
upon the vigorous prosecution of measures to which the wishes of the People were most 
auxiously and justly directed,” 

Mr. BanNeRMAN seconded the Amendment; which he was aware 
many of the Members on his side of the House considered to betoo much. 
of a milk-and-water nature. At first he thought so too; but was now 
satisfied that it was well calculated to meet the circumstances of the 
case. Mr. Bannerman spoke very briefly, and scarcely alluded to any 
of the topics in the Speech, except that of Municipal Reform ; the ad- 
vantages of which were so apparent in Scotland, and ought to be ex- 
tended to England. He expressed his hope that the present Ministry 
would be turned out as unceremoniously as their predecessors had been. 

Mr. Pemserton spoke at great length in defence of the Address, 
and in eulogy of the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Stanley, whose ab- 
sence from the Government he much regretted. He denied that oppo- 
sition to the Reform Bill was any disqualification for taking office. 

There was nothing in the construction of the Reform Bill that indispensably 
required that the original inventors should always preside over its workings. 
Yet the subject was treated as if the Reform Bill were a machine which neces- 
sarily gave the inventor a patent right in its management and use. If the Reform 
Bill were thought to be in danger, he could understand why there should be 
jealousy ; but it was not, or if it were in any danger, the danger arose, not from 
those who had formerly opposed, but from those who were once its warmest friends, 
Those who had been for ** the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” were 
now for any thing but the Bill—they were for Triennial Parliaments, vote by Ballot, 
Household Suffrage, and he knew not what. Helcould not help thinking that the» 

resent Government possessed many advantages beyond those enjoyed by the last. 

eknew that there were some who think it not a recommendation, but thecontrary, . 
when he said that the House of Lords reposed a greater degree of confidence ia 
the existing Cabinet. He knew that there were too many out of the House, and 
he feared there were a few in the House, to whom it would appear a recom- 
mendation to a measure if it appeared likely to produce a collision between two. 
branches of the Legislature. But he did not.believe such to be the sentiments 
of a majority of the House—on the contrary, he believed it would be considered 
an advantage if measures could be carried with the general concurrence of the 
different branches of the Legislature: This advantage would be possessed: by the 
present Ministry in a much greater degree than by the last, 

Mr. Ewarr supported the Amendment. 

Mr. Ricuarps avowed his difference on this question not only with 
the Reformers, with whom he usually acted, but also with many of his: 
own constituents; and he therefore wished to state the grounds of his 
vote for the Address, 
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Tn saying that he should vote for the Address, he did not mean say that he did 


not also approve of the Amendment. (Laughter from the Reformers.) He, 
however, Cegged to say that circumstances altered cases. ( Continued laughter. ) 
Did he not see, and that undoubtedly arising from circumstances, a sort of mil- 
Fennium, where the lion and the lamb ware Wythe down together? The question 
at this moment most deserving the attention of that House was, what would be 
the consequence of rejecting the Address and adopting'the Amendment? He saw 
that the object of the Amendment was to occasion the resignation or dismissal 
of his Majesty’s Government. (Cheers from the Opposition, echoed back by 
the Ministers.) Feeling that such dismissal, in the present state of political 
parties, would be injurious m the highest degree, he came forward in spite of 
obloquy to oppose that Amendment. He had said that circumstances altered 
eases; and although the expression might create a smile among honourable 
gentlemen, yet he could not forget that many whom he now saw were not long 
ago in political hostility towards each other. He did not censure them for being 
now in harmonious concord, but he belonged to no party, Whig or Tory, but 
to his country; and he felt bound to act in that manner which would best 
conduce to the happiness and safety of the people. No man would deny that the 
present Ministry was composed of men of the highest honour, integrity, and 
talent. Looking at the circumstances in which the country now stood, and 
ooking at the principles of human nature which led men to consider what would 
best conduce to their own individual interests—( Much laughter )—What! did 
honourable gentlemen mean to say that they took no enlightened view of what 
was conducive to their own interests? or that they were not actuated by a desire 
to promote the best interests of their country? Now, before the Reform Act it 
was manifestly the interest of the Ministers for the time being to consult the 
wishes, the inclinations, and feelings of the owners of boroughs. But was it not 
now the interest of Ministers to consult at least the supposed good of their consti- 
tuents and of the country? He believed that the present Government would no 
Jonger take those narrow views which they had before done, but would consult 
the public interest alone in the measures they brought forward. 

It might suit the convenience of many of the Opposition to 
talk loudly of Reform, who lately resisted it from the other side of 
the House. 


Was not the motion for the abolition of the Septennial Act opposed by them ? 
was not the motion for vote by Ballot opposed by them? did they not strenu- 
ously oppose the motion for the revision of the Pension-list? Considering that 
the present Ministers never showed a double face at any rate, and finding that 
they have the Crown and Aristocracy with them, though not the House of 
Commons in the same degree as their predecessors had, he thought that on the 
— of consulting their own safety they would endeavour to conciliate this 

ouse, and grant to the country all those measures of Reform which could 
fairly be demanded of them. He therefore preferred seeing the present Minis- 
ters in power, and wished the Whigs to remain his Majesty’s Opposition. The 
Whigs, if in power, would be weak. Gentlemen could not forget the language 
used towards them by the Member for Dublin and the Member for Middlesex 
during the last session—the one calling their measures brutal and bloody, the 
other declaring that he would much rather see Sir Robert Peel in office than 
the Whigs. Should the present Ministers resign (which must be the effect of 
adopting the Amendment), what materials were there to form another 
Administration? There would be a restoration of the Whigs, who would 
be succeeded by men of the most discordant opinions. The dismissal of 
Ministers would entail a signal calamity on the country. This he stated, 
although a Reformer. (‘* No, no!”) He had been a Reformer for twenty- 
five years; but, though a Reformer, he was not a Revolutionist. 


«Mr. Grore said, his Reform principles conducted him to a very 
different conclusion from that of Mr. Richards. 


He could not consent to look for a Ministry in the ranks of those who had 
always been more widely opposed to Reform than any other public men of their 
day ; nor could he agree with Mr. Richards in considering it as a great calamity 
if the adoption of the Amendment should lead to the resignation of Ministers. 
Having frequently expressed his regret at the dismissal of the late Ministry to 
large bodies of his constituents who had expressed their unqualified sympathy in 
that feeling, he could not refrain from giving utterance to it in that House. 
If the consequences of the vote which he would give should be what Mr. 
Richards had described, that would be an additional reason for his giving it. 
ee + «+ The second Reformed Parliament should certainly, and he hoped 
would, go at least as far in its desire for reform as the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment. This was a Speech, however, which if it had come from a Ministry in 
which he had the fullest confidence, would not give him satisfaction; but com- 
ing as it did from a Ministry in which he had no confidence at all, was still 
more to be objected to. Its defects really needed to be supplied by an amend - 
nent at least as full and as strong as that proposed by Lord Morpeth ; and he 
had no hesitation in saying that he himself would be inclined to make the 
Amendment still fuller and stronger. He did not know what Mr. Richards 
meant by saying that he was sure the present Ministers would follow up 
reform ; for his own part, he knew that all their past acts and declarations had 
been quite contrary to such an idea; and these were acts and declarations not 
here or there, not on one particular question or another, but apparent in all 
they did, and forming a part of their system of management. He could not 
forget their acts previous to the year 1830, or their feelings and conduct when 
the Government of the Duke of Wellington was upset by the voice of the 
People. Had any thing happened since which gave evidence of their having 
become converts to Reform? How could he believe that they had become 
Reformers, when he remembered their opposition to the Reform Bill, and to 
every other measure of Reform which was ever mooted? Believing, then, that 
they would still continue to act on the same principles upon which they had 
hitherto acted, he could not give them his support upon this occasion; and it 
would not prevent him giving his vote for the Amendment, that he had been 
told by Mr. Richards that a defeat upon this question would lead to the resigna- 
tion of Ministers. 

It would be ,bad policy in the Reformers, because they could not 
get every thing they wished, to throw themselves into the arms of the 
worst enemies of Reform. Slow advances were better than restive- 
ness; it was better to advance gradually than to stand still. Remarks 
were made on the morbid desire of the People for change— 

He was in daily intercourse with a large portion of the numerous con- 
stituency which he had the honour to represent, as well as with others 
throughout the country, and he could not discover any such morbid desire 
for Wings among the People. But though there was no morbid desire 
for change, he acknowledged that he found a very strong wish for the 
improvement of the institutions of the country to exist among them. There 
was no wish, however, to get rid of the valuable parts of our institutions. 
There was nothing in their wishes which menaced the stability of the social 
order. There was nothing inconsistent with the continuance of all parts of the 
law, and all the restraints which every well-regulated community required. 
In spite of all the taunts thrown out on the other side of the House, as to the 
want of unanimity on the Opposition side, it would be found that they had a 
little more sense and reflection than they obtained credit for, and that they 
would Penge the stream of Reform peaceably and calmly, but without. bein 
stopped in their course. That it would be the fate of Reformers to meet wit 
ebstructions while the present Ministry remained in power, he could not but 





beleive.“ He could not but think that those who had introduced the name of 
the Monarch into a discussion of this nature, and who, when they were asked 
to defend the dismissal of a Ministry which had the confidence of the Parlia- 
ment and of the country, answered by a reference to the King’s prerogative, 
acted injudiciously ; and, indeed, a measure which requires to be defended Ta 
such ground must be injudicious, Of this, at all events, he was sure, that if all 
changes in the King’s Ministers were to be answered by referring to the prero- 
agit of the King, the pe wel itself would soon come to be questioned. 

e had little more to add, but that he would give his vote and cordial support 
to the Amendment; and he would say that if it led to the event which the 
Member for Knaresborough said it would produce, it would be one of the most 
useful amendments ever made. 

Mr. J. M. Gasket spoke strongly in favour of the Address. 

Mr. Poutter did not question the prerogative of the Crown to 
dismiss any set of Ministers: he denied not the right; but he ques- 
tioned the political wisdom of turning out Lord Melbourne and his 
colleagues. 

To continue Governments which are acting inconsistently, the individual 
members of which are strongly at variance with each other upon great national 
questions, and to select as a good opportunity for the most abrupt dismissal of 
which there is any record, the precise moment when inconsistency had ceased, 
aud when a united Administration was preparing to submit to Parliament and 
the country the measures which to them pt nt | essential to the improvement 
of our institutions, did seem to him most extraordinary indeed. (oud cheers 
ing.) He could only judge of the probable benefits to be received by the coun- 
try from its present Ministry, by recollections of the past; he could not blot 
out from his memory the language used since the passing of the Reform Bill, 
that it was an act which had thrown down the great barrier against the predo- 
minance of mere physical force. If this were true, it ought to be repealed. 
Every commission which had been issued to procure that specific information 
which is so necessary to precede important legislative changes, had been stig- 
matized as unconstitutional and arbitrary, and compared with the acts of des- 
potic Sovereigns, and the jurisdiction of the Star Chamber, and, as such, 
worthy only to be resisted. Every proposition flowing from the Reform Bill 
had met with the same reception. ‘The admission of Dissenters to the Univer- 
sities, which many enlightened and good men warmly supported, was most 
powerfully resisted here, and defeated elsewhere. The same ultimate fate at- 
tended the bill for the settlement of the tithe question of Ireland upon a fair 
and equitable basis. He observed that this had been our experience: this was 
the key which was to unlock the prospects of futurity, and from which» alone 
we could form the remotest idea of the probable conduct of the existing Admi- 
nistration. These were the Ministers who were most likely to acknowledge 
that a man whose single vote might be the means of returning two Members to 
that House, ought to have some concern in the municipal government of the 
city or town in which he lived! These were the men who were to see, under 
the influence of a new light, the vast benefits likely to be conferred on religion 
by a commutation of Tithes—by a just law of Pluralities—by a deliberate and 
wise revision of the whole temporal condition and state of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of this country—by putting an end to translations, commendams, and 
the difference between a aaah and a bad bishopric—and by the application, so 
long as the present state of religious opinion may continue, of the ecclesiastical 
sinecures of Ireland to some great national purpose! But if the present Mi- 
nisters were to do all that they promised, was it not wonderful that every thing 
these great Reformers proposed should spring, not from recognition of any one 
great principle of Reform, but merely from the possession of office? He made 
this assertion, because, during the two years that he had sat in Parliament, he 
had never heard one word on them from which he could draw any such 
principle. What a glorious opportunity the Bishops would have of reforming 
themselves! Though they threw out the bill for the admission of Dissenters 
to the Universities, still they would say that they would agree to the largest. ec- 
clesiastical reformation. What ease it would have given to the late Ministry if 
they had had the assistance of those gentlemen! What an immense assistance 
to the House and the country, if they had had the assistance of such valuable 
friends todo the same! But suppose they granted these reforms, was it not 
reasonable to imagine, if these new Reformers were allowed to get warm in 
their seats, that some atonement would have to be made—that some sacrifice 
would be required to the offended spirit of the old system? It was no party 
feeling that made him say this, but a real feeling as to the probable result. The 
House, he was aware, could distinguish between resemblances and analogies : 
the one was the likeness of things, the other the likeness of ratios. Although 
he was indisposed to go the full length of comparing Sir Robert Peel to the 
Spirit of Darkness, he yet could not shut out from his recollection the old 
couplet— 

“ When the Devil was sick, the Devil a saint would be ; 
But when the Devil got well, the devil a saint was he.” 

Mr. Trevor, Colonel SistHorre, Mr. C. Pexrnam, and Lord 
CASTLEREAGH, spoke in favour of the Address; and Mr. Cray, Sir 
S. Wuattey, and Mr. Barron, for the Amendment. 

Mr. Kearstey said that Mr. Poulter had introduced to their notice a 
certain personage—an angel from below. All he had to say was, that 
he did not care, if Lord John Russell with all his rag, tag, and bob- 
tail, were to sup with that personage to-night. . 

Dr. Bowrtne descanted on the effect which the accession of the 
Tories to power had upon our foreign relations; and maintained that 
the country never would occupy so high a position as it would un- 
questionably hold, if its rulers were men whose names were associated 
with present Reform, and whose past history was intimately connected 
with the history of freedom throughout the world. 

The cries of ** Dividet” now became loud and general. Strangers 
were about to withdraw, and the Speaker had read the Address prepa- 
ratory to putting the question from the Chair, when 

Sir Rosert PEEL rose to give those explanations which had been 
required of Ministers in the preceding discussion. ; 

He stood there as the Minister of the Crown; placed in that situation by no 
act of his own—from no combination with those to whose principles he had been 
uniformly opposed, or seeking a temporary alliance for the purpose of embarras- 
sing any Government. He stood there in fulfilment of a public duty; shrink- 
ing from no responsibility ; and, though not with any arrogant pretensions of 
defying or disregarding the opinions of the majority of that House, resolved to 
persevere to the last—(Zoud and long-continued cheers from the Ministerial 
side)—so far as was consistent with the honour of a public man, in maintaining 
the prerogative of the Crown, and in fulfilling those duties which he owed to his 
King and to the country. In vindication of the course which he had pursued, 
it was necessary that he should refer to the circumstances which preceded the 
dissolution of the last Government. He had been asked whether he would im- 


pose on the Crown the responsibility of the dismissal of that Government? | In 
answer to this question, he could only say, that he claimed all the responsibility 
which properly belonged to him as a public man: he was responsible for the as- 
sumption of the duty which he had undertaken ; and, if they pleased, he was, 
by his acceptance of office, responsible for the removal of the late Government. 
God forbid that he should endeavour to transfer any responsibility which de~ 
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volved upon him to that high authority whom the Constitution of this country 
recognized as incapable of error, by reason of his acting under the advice of 
responsible advisers. But whilst he disclaimed all intention of shrinking from 
that responsibility, which one situated as he was must necessarily incur, he could 
at the same time unhesitatingly assert, what was perfectly consistent with the 
trath, and what was due to respect for his own character—that under no circum- 
stances would he have been a party to counselling or instigating the removal of 
any Government. Although, however, he had not taken any part in procuring 
the dismissal of the late Government—although he cou!d not from circumstances 
hold communication with any of those with whom he had now the honour to 
act, much less with the highest authority in the state, as to the propriety or 
policy of that dismissal—still, by the assumption of office, he did conceive that 
the responsibility of the change which had taken place was transferred from the 
Crown to its advisers; and he was ready—be the majority against him what it 
might—to take all the responsibility which properly belonged to him, and to 
submit to any consequences to which the assumption of that responsibility might 
expose him. 

Sir Robert referred to the numerous occasions on which he had lent 
efficient aid to the late Ministers, in proof of the absence of all desire 
to embarrass them by a factious opposition. He then proceeded to 
detail at, considerable length the circumstances which occasioned and 
attended Lord Grey’s resignation, and the reconstruction of the Mi- 
nistry by Lord Melbourne—laying particular stress on the importance of 
Lord Althorp to both Ministries ; and reminding the House, that Lord 
Althorp was in fact the basis of the Melbourne Administration—the 
corner-stone upon which theGovernment was founded. Not only was 
the Melbourne Ministry weakened,by the loss of Lord Althorp, and 
the withdrawal of Lord Grey, Lord Stanley, Lord Ripon, Sir James 
Graham, and the Duke of Richmond; but it was deprived of the sup- 
port of a large body of those who professed extreme opinions. He 
called attention to Mr. O’Connell’s letters to Lord Duncannon ; and 
read some extracts from one dated the 11th October, in which Mr. 
O’ Connell charged Lord Duncannon with having “ bitterly and cruelly 
deceived Ireland,” and declared that Ireland could expect nothing 
better from the Whigs than “ insolent contempt, and malignant but 
treacherous hostility.” In the same letter, Mr. O’Connell declared 
that there must be a change of men before there was a change of mea- 
sures; he charged Lord Melbourne with incapacity for the office of 
Prime Minister, and asserted that Lord Lansdowne was hostile to 
Treland “ with a hatred the more active and persevering because he is 
bound by every obligation to entertain diametrically opposite senti- 
ments.” 

He thought that these extracts from a letter deliberately penned by Mr. 
O'Connell, and given by him to the world, demonstrated how utterly impos- 
sible it must be for the Melbourne Administration, of which the leading 
members were so handled, to calculate upon any assistance from Ireland which 
Mr. O’Connell could withhold from that Administration. Let him then again 
ask, whether it was unnatural or unreasonable for his Majesty, in considering 
the component parts of that Administration, and the prospect of its being able 
to maintain its ground, weakened as it had been by the loss of the most power- 
ful members of the Grey Government, and-further embarrassed by the recur- 
rence of that condition of things which had caused Lord Grey’s retirement, and 
which, had it continued, would have prevented Lord Melbourne from forming 
any Administration at all—namely, the resignation of Lord Althorp and his 
removal from the House of Commons,—let him ask whether it was at all sur- 
prising that his Majesty should doubt the propriety of continuing the reins of 
government in the hands of men so circumstanced ? 

Sir Robert defended the conduct of the Duke of Wellington during 
the Interregnum; and quoted the precedent of the Whig Duke of 
Shrewsbury, who, while Queen Anne was dying, was invested with the 
offices of Lord Treasurer, Lord Chamberlain, and Lord.Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He then came to the dissolution of the late Parliament. 

** T am asked whether I will take upon myself the responsibility of the 
dissolution? Without a moment’s hesitation! I do say, I take upon myself the 
responsibility. From the moment I determined to undertake this arduous duty, 
I did also determine that I would leave no constitutional effort untried which 
would enable me satisfactorily to discharge the trust I had undertaken. I did 
fear that if I met that Parliament which is said to have placed unbounded con- 
fidence in the late Government, and which is this night declared to have pos- 
sessed that confidence, I own I was afraid that I should not find the same 
disposition to place unbounded confidence in me. And for those who boasted 
that we could not call to a division more than 120 Members in the late Parlia- 
ment, and who are determined to withhold from us a fair trial—-who say that 
they will extinguish us without a hearing—it must surely be rather inconsistent 
in them to find fault with me for having refused to meet those who were deter- 
mined to vote for our expulsion. But I believe the fact will be found, although 
y sane reasons have always been assigned, that upon extensive changes of 

fovernment, dissolutions of Parliament have generally, for some reason or 
other, taken place.” 

He had been told that he ought to conform his principles of those 
the Reform Act; but he wished to know what those principles were. 
During the last two sessions, he found himself constantly supporting 
the Reformed Government on a great variety of questions, when that 
Government was strenuously opposed by the-e who call themselves 
Reformers. 

_ “* After the passing of the Reform Bill, I saw a great change, a great revolu- 
tion, had taken place, and that there necessarily must be, on the part of public 
men who meant honestly by the country, an accommodation to the public voice. 
But [ cannot say that Tintend in power, or as a condition of power, to adopt 
any course differing from that which I have pursued when in opposition since 
the passing of the Reform Bill; for, on the questions on which I opposed the 
Government, I intend, and I avow it to you, to maintain my principles, that is 
to say, I avow that I will not go for a compulsory obligation upon the Univer- 
sities to admit Dissenters to their benefits; inasmuch as Iam of opinion tliat the 
question ought to be determined by the Universities themselves. On the other 
question involved in the Church Temporalities Bill, I shall maintain the single 
principle upon which I acted in reference to it,—namely, that I will not con- 
sent to the diversion of ecclesiastical property to other than ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. If herein I differ from the majority of this House, I regret it; but, 
acting as a man upon public principles and deliberate opinion, I confess that I 
am not ready to sacrifice them in order to facilitate my course as a Minister. 
On the other questions in which I have been inyolved since the passing of the 
Reform Bill, I intend to act up to my principles. I am not o posed to salutary, 

rogressive, well-considered reform; and I am not, therefore, apostatizing : 

am not deviating from my principles when I avow my intention, with respect 
* those or to other measures to which I have referred, to pursue my former 
course, ; 

He would now give some explanations of the course he meant to 
pursue, and the measures he intended to bring forward. And first of 
all, he denied that the foreign policy of the country was to undergo 


alteration ; while he maintained the wisdom ot ke2ping up friendly 
relations even with despotic powers. The next point was economy; 
and he believed that he should be able to effect a reduction in 
Estimates of 500,0002. With regard to Slavery, the Government felt 
especially anxious that every thing should be done to insure the success 
of the experiment of emancipating the Negroes; and with that view 
had requested Lord Sligo to retain the Governorship of ,Jamaica, as 
his Lordship was cognizant of the views and intentions of the late 
Ministry. ee | : mer 

“ Lintend (continued Sir Robert} to propose a commutation of Tithe im 
England und Wales. I intend to propose a measure founded on the report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, of which Sir James Graham was the chief pro- 
moter, the effect of which will be to appoint supreme courts for the cognizance 
of all ecclesiastical causes. 1 shall propose a measure for the more effectual main- 
tenance of ecclesiastical discipline, not meaning thereby the discipline of the 
Church over the laity, but to enforce episcopal authority, and prevent those 
instances of clerical misconduct which occasionally arise. We propose also te 
relieve those who dissent from the doctrine or discipline of the Church, from 
the necessity of celebrating the ceremony of marriage ee tg to its rites. 
But then we are asked, ‘ Oh! is that all you intend to do for the Dissenters? 
Do you merely propose to relieve them from the obligation of performing the 
ceremony of marriage according to the rites of Protestants?’ Why, I know 
that great importance is attached to this point; and one of our first objects was 
to consider the possibility of attaining it. It is no easy matter ; but one of the 
first subjects to which I directed my attention was, how I could be best enabled 
to fulfil in a satisfactory manner the expectations entertained by the Dissenters 
on this head. It may be said that no mention has been made of a general re- 
gistry. Now this is a subject of extreme difficulty; and it is not usual for.2 
Government to indicate measures until they are in so perfect a state that the 
Crown is enabled to hold them out for the consideration of Parliament. But. 
do ask the House to believe, that the consideration of these measures during the 
interval that has elapsed since my appointment to the Government, has really 
occupied almost more time than it was possible to spare from the transaction of 
ordinary duties. The institution of a general registry, in order to be complete, 
requires most mature consideration. I have felt, and I have no hesitation ua 
acknowledging, that I am not prepared to bring forward a measure on this sub- 
ject; but I have no objection whatever to consider it.” : 

The King’s Speech was said to be unsatisfactory on the subject of 
Corporation Reform; but he had ascertained that the Report of the 
Commisioners would be ready about the end of this month; and he 
maintained that it was unusual and improper, and inconsistent with his 
duty, to pledge himself to any particular measure pending the getting 
up of the Report. He was prepared to say as much as Lord Grey 
had udvised the King to say in his Speech from the Throne on opening 
the session of 1834, namely, that a Commission had been issued for 
inquiring into Corporation abuses, and that in due season they would 
be corrected. Then as to Church rates and Church Reform— 

‘* T am bound to say, that I cannot consent to the extinction of Church rates: 
I think it is a positive obligation on the State to provide for the repair of 
churches. It is a charge bearing undoubtedly on the land; and one of the 
measures which I certainly had in contemplation when I advised the Crown te 
insert this paragraph in the Speech was, that the House should consider whether 
there might not be a fairer appropriation and distribution of those local burdens 
that fall so heavily upon the land. Iam told that a misconstruction has been 
put on that paragraph,—that it has been supposed there was some intention ef 
introducing a general measure of taxation. If any such intention were indicated 
by it, I can only say that the Government had no such intention, and that thie 
paragraph had special reference to the Report of last session, made on the eub- 
ject of County-rates, and the relief of the agricultural interest from those local 
burdens which press peculiarly upon it. Now with reference to the Church 
Conimission, I have only to say, that that Commission has been appointed om 
the advice of his Majesty’s Government, and is proceeding to consider the 
matters referred to it. The subject is a most extensive and complicated one: I 
cannot promise any immediate measure ; but I think the best earnest that I cam 
have no interest in retarding it, is the fact that, on the vacancy of the first ap~ 
pointment in the Church in the nature of those which are called sinecures, 
although it took place before the Commission was appointed, I advised the 
Crown to make no appointment, but to permit the circumstances to be con- 
sidered by the Committee then sitting. The vacancy was in the Prebendary of 
Winchester ; the stall was of the value of about 1,200. I mean to take the 
same course with respect to every other preferment in the Church partaking of 
the nature of a sinecure, with a view to fulfil the object of the Commission 
before the appointment takes place.” 

These were the general measures indicated in the Speech from the 
Throne. 

‘In rivalry and opposition to this Speech, is presented the Amendment and, 
as has been justly stated, if the ei, be vague, the Amendment is at least 
equally open to that censure. It indicates no measure ; it states no principle; 
it only hopes that the same principles which governed the abolition of Slavery 
and the amendment in the Representation of the People, may correct the abuses 
in the Church, and place Municipal Corporations under vigilant popular control. 
( Great cheering.) Well, but what principle is there involved? what measure ? 
It is no answer to the question whether ten-pound householders shall elect to all 
corporation offices. What object is gained when you have the assurance that 
the report of the Committee will shortly be presented to you, and that you will 
have an opportunity of considering it? Is it not evident that this Amendment 
has heen proposed with some other view than that which has been put forward? 
Is it not cyident that you are afraid to recognize in the Amendment those 
measures ox which you know that a difference of opinion existed among your~ 
selves? ( Loud cheers from the Ministerial supporters.) Why have you not 
inserted tle Ballot? Why have you not inserted the Repeal of the Septennial 
Act? Why have you not inserted the Repeal of the Union? Because you 
know that of all those measures which have occupied public attention since the 
Reform Bill passed, there is not one upon which you can express one and the 
same sentiment. And so you go back to some two or three years ago, when you 
were united upon Slavery and on the Reform Bill; and, merging all your im- 
termediate collisions and differences, you revert to the time when you were united 
in sympathy and affection— 

“ Quo desiderio veteres renovamus amores? 
Atque olim omissas flemus amicitias ?’’ 

Oh! the time of your union and sympathy is gone by. You shrink from the 

indication of your opinions on those questions which you think grow out of the 

Reform Bill. You refer to the abolition of Slavery and the Reform in the Re- 

a of the People, because they offer no practical point of critical col- 

ision, and because they form atrap. No; the Amendment is proposed for the 
payee of involving in some little difficulty the noble lord who sits on the second - 

nch (Lord Stanley), and his friends; who, because they concurred ia the 

Reform Bill and the abolition of Slavery, it is supposed will be easily induced 

to fall into the snare, in compliment to measures with which they coincided, and 

of which they were the chief originators. Why, who doubts that they approved 





of the esa of those measures? who doubts that they are favour to 
Corporation Reform? But have you so much distrust in their principles thas 
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you think it necessary to tie them and fetter theirdiscussion, that you will not 
‘trast them to act upon Home 4 of which they approved, without being tied 
‘down? This I know, that t ey wil] have the firmness and manliness to ‘dis. 
cover what the real question at issue is, and to know that it is quite unnecessary 
*on such an occasion as this to pass an eulogium upon the Reform Bill or the 
Act for the Abolition of Slavery? If you ask me whether I recognize these 
yasestablished measures, which it is my duty to support, I say that I do, and 
,that I will support them as earnestly as you do. But if you ask me whether I 
mean to act on the principles involved in. them, I refer you to the course you 
have pursued within the last two yearson all those questions, and show you that 
‘ou do not know yourselves what you mean. by those principles. Instead of 
eluding the public mind by false expectations of the application of those prin- 
‘ciples, let every man make a secret vow that he will enforce them when he 
_eomes to consider the measures to which they relate. Let him beware how he 
“deceives the public by holding out the prospect of common accord and unity of 
Sentiment: on. measures, the details of which are referred to the consideration 
sof Commissions appointed by Government, and which you are about to have 
under your consideration probably within the period of another fortnight. Now, 
with regard to that passage in the Amendment which relates to the grievances 
“Of the Dissenters, I cannot say whether or not I concur in it: it is drawn up in 
(such a manner—it is intended to be so—that it is quite impossible for me to 
; e- I do not know the meaning of ‘ well-founded grievances of the 
‘Protestant Dissenters.’ Are the Roman Catholics to be excluded? Then my 
‘Measure is more extensive—my measure of relief in the case of marriages goes 
beyond your resolution, for it includes Roman Catholics. Then do not hamper 
pme; do not tie up my hands by this resolution, With respect to the Church, 
4 direct notice of motion has been given on that subject. But this Address is 
80 vague that it announces no principle: it professes a readiness to correct those 
Abuses in the Church which impairs its efficiency, leaving every man to judge 
for himself what those abuses are. With reste to the Church of Ireland, you 
jtake an indirect and unfair advantage: you do not say that the settlement of the 
Tithe question is essential to the peace of Ireland, but that something respect- 
fing the Church disturbs the peace of society—not the temporal and secular 
‘question connected with the tithes; but you impress the opinion, that after the 
reductions already made in the Ecclesiastical Establishment of Ireland, that 
which still exists disturbs the peace of society in that country. (Loud cheers 
omthe Irish Members.) Yes; but I say this is a great question, and is not 
to be disposed of by mere equivocal and general hints. Let us discuss it fairly, 
and know what the srinciales really are on which we are to proceed.” 

Sir Robert concluded his speech by expressing his hope that an op- 

rtunity would be allowed the Government of carrying their plans of 

eform into effect. 

He offered them a reform in the various branches of our Ecclesiastical 
‘Establishment. __He offered them his endeavour to remove the disablities under 
which Dissenters laboured in entering upon professions. He offered them the pros- 
spect of permanent —. peace. He offered them the hope of carrying many mea- 
sures of public utility into effect. He offered them that peculiar advantage in his 
— which he trusted would enable him to restore harmony between the two 

ouses of Parliament. An endeavour might be made to form a coalition of 
men of extreme opinions; but unless he was greatly deceived, the popular 
“feeling in behalf of such a coalition would soon abate; and there would be no 
alternative but either for such an Administration to retire, and leave the Go- 
“vernment in the hands of those who, by sober measures, would carry with them 
“the concurrence of the respectable portion of the community and of the House of 
Lords, or to have resource to a system of compulsion and violence which would 
sender all their reform ineffective, and would seal the fate of the British Con- 
‘atitution. 

Lord Joun Russet rose amidst loud calls for adjournment ; and 
epaid, that before the House was adjourned, he wished to ask Sir 

Robert Peel two or three questions. 
~ “One was, what course he intended to pursue with respect to the disabilities 
of the Dissenters? He wished also to know whether it was intended to bring 
on the question of the commutation of Tithes at an early day? Lastly, was it 
his determination to lay on the table the Reports of the Commissioners of Church 
‘Inguiry in Ireland ? 
Sir Roserr Peet replied— 

He had already stated that soon after he had entered the Cabinet, he had ap- 
_plied himself to the consideration of measures for the relief of the Dissenters; 
and that he hoped to be able to submit a proposition which, although it would 
»not go to the admission of Dissenters into the Universities, would relieve them 
from the disabilities under which they laboured with reference to the professions 
of law and medicine. Propositions also with respect to the marriages and the 
eeappaters of the births of Dissenters were under consideration. It had been 
alleged that the former ought to be postponed until the latter was ready to be 


‘ 


brought forward ; but he did not see that the adoption of the one proposition 
would be prejudicial to the subsequent adoption of the other. -With respect to 
what Lord John Russell called a commutation, but which was, in fact, an ad- 
justment of tithes, that was a measure which would be soon brought before 


‘Parliament. As to the reports of the Commissioners of Church Jnquiry in 
Wreland, not above half those inquiries were complete. He would not pledge 
himself with respect to any step on the subject, But hewould pledge himself 
‘that the inquiries should be completed, and the Reports laid on the table of the 
‘eiouse. 

The debate was then adjourned; and the House rose at half- 
past one. 


The debate, on Wednesday, was opened by Mr. Roxsinson. He 
professed his dissatisfaction with the Speech, on account of its vague- 
ness and generality; though some of its deficiencies were supplied by 
the speech of Sir Robert Peel. Still he would vote for the Address ; 
but in so doing, he did not mean directly or indirectly to express confi- 
cence in Ministers. He objected to the attempt to destroy the Mi- 
nistry by a factious vote; and though a majority of his constituents 
aere Reformers and Anti-Ministerialists, yet he felt bound also to 
pay deference to the wishes of the minority. He did not think, how- 
ever, that the majority of his constituents were disposed to subvert the 
present Ministry to bring about a Ministry of Whigs. He deprecated 
‘the course pursued by a portion of the press; and declared that his 
conduct in Parliament should never be influenced by the pressure from 
without. 

Mr. Warp denied that the opposition to Ministers was factious ; 
and he differed entirely from Mr. Robinson, as to the grounds which 
ought to actuate Reformers in voting on the question before the 
House. The speech of Sir Robert Peel, though he had listened to 
sit with delight, failed to carry conviction with it. 

He certainly had never seen Conservatism dressed out in such fascinating 
seolours, nor the distinction between the two sides of the House so skilfully de- 
‘scribed, asin that speech. It should be his endeavour to bring back the question 
‘before the House to the real grounds upon which it ought to stand ; to show the 
points upon which the parties in {the House essentially differed ; and to prove 
‘that the Reformers were not actuated by a factious opposition to Sir Robert Peel 





~personally, but-from respect to. the -principles which he -had at all times and 


under all circumstances professed. The difierenee of opinion between the two 
parties might be divided into three points; all, hewever, arismg from the same 
source—namely, the doubt which prevailed as to the power of the Legislature to 
deal with corporate property at any time. The first point involved the question 
of the admission of Dissenters into the Universities. Sir Robert Peet had dis- 
tinctly stated that the Legislature had no right to exereise a compulsory power 
over the Universities to enforce this admission. He admitted that this restric- 
tion was a practical grievance affecting the Dissenting portion of the community, 
which to a certain extent he was prepared to remedy; but he did not recognize 
the great principle from which redress should flow. Neither did he recognize 
the principle that admission to the national seminaries for national education 
should be without reference to sect or to religious opinions ; and his only measure 
of relief seemed to be an arrangement, to be effected elsewhere, with respect to 
admission to the Jearned professions. The second point on whiela difference of 
opinion arose, was upon the subject of the reform of Municipal Corporations. 
He must admit that nothing a be fairer than the professions ef Sir Robert 
on this subject: he stated that he wished to wait for the production of the report 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry before he pledged himself to any specific mea- 
sure. In this Mr. Ward -also admitted that Sir Robert had the semblance of 
reason on his side ; but was it not notorious that the leading evils of the existing 
municipal system in this country were the vices of total irresponsibility and the 
want of popular election, both of which{might have been remedied arid removed 
without waiting for the report? Mr. Ward held the Corporations, as they now 
exist, to be the strongholds of the Conservative interest; and he at- 
tributed the non-introduction into those close Corporations by the present 
Government of popular rights to what the Member for Knaresborough 
had last night designated as ‘ an enlightened regard to their own interest.” 
He would ask whether there was a single Member now ranged behind the 
Treasury Bench, and representing a populous town, that was not the represen- 
tative of a close corporation. “He observed the noble Member for Norwich (Lord 
Stormont) opposite; and he would-ask the House whether there was a single 
town in the kingdom, except a closecorporation, in which the noble Lord would 
have dared to make his declaration against Reform? Was there a single city, 
town or borough, in the kingdom, except where a close corporation prevailed, 
in which the noble lord would have ventured to state that he not merely hated 
the thing, but the name of Reform ? 

Lord Stormont was understood to deny the accuracy of the words attri- 
buted to him. 

Mr. Warv—Then, never was an unfortunate Member of Parliament more 
grossly belied ; as the statement of the noble Lord’s speech had appeared in detail 
in all the newspapers ; and such being the case, he was surprised that the noble 
Lord had not felt it his duty to give a contradiction to a report at once so in- 
jurious to himself and to the Government to which he belonged. Lord Stor= 
mont had certainly expressed himself as feeling something very offensive in the 
very name of Reform; and he repeated, that it was only in a close cor- 
porate town that such a declaration would be ventured to be made. Lord 
Stormont, however, in this respect exceeded the line which Sir Robert Peel 
had now taken; for the latter had declared himself to be a good and consistent 
Reformer—almost as good as any man sitting on the Opposition side of the 
House, and as such had called for the support of Reformers. Believing, as he 
did, the close corporations to be the strongholds of the Conservative party, he 
did not think Sir Robert Peel would be able to lead the main body of that 
party to storm their own fortresses, or to induce them to lay open the strong~ 
holds in which, on a future occasion, they contemplated to take refuge. 


The third point of difference related to the Irish Church. 

It was true that Sir Robert Peel admitted the principle of redistribution c£ 
Church property. This might satisfy the honest Church Reformer in Eng 
land, especially if accompanied with an equalization of the bishoprics to a 
certain extent, the enforcing residence, and other similar measures: but if 
the Irish Channel was crossed, would it be found that such a reform would 
satisfy the People of Ireland? It was impossible by any mode of redistribution 
nicely to poise the burden on the Catholic population in that country, or to 
reconcile them to a system which was every day becoming more hateful to 
them, and under which he believed no Government could long exist. 

For these reasons he was prepared to vote against the Address. 

But Sir Robert Peel had asked why were not those reasons expressed in the 
Amendment to the Address? (‘* Hear, hear!” from the Ministeriat 
benches.) He had only to reply that he sincerely wished they were. (Par- 
tial cheers from the Opposition. ) An honest and a full expression of opinion, 
he thought, was always the best policy for a public man. 

Lord Stormont was glad that Mr. Ward had given him the oppor- 
tunity of denying the sentiment imputed to him, of hatred to the name 
of Reform. 

He admitted that, as it had appeared in the papers, he had used on the occasion 
in question the words he hated the word Reform ;” but the newspapers had 
not had the justice, the fairness, the candour, or the charity to subjoin the 
remainder of the sentence. He had certainly said that he hated the word 
Reform as used by those who sought the destruction of the national institu- 
tions; but that if the word Reform meant amendment of the institutions, 
then he was himself a Reformer! if, on the contrary, it meant destruction of 
the institutions, that then he was an Anti- Reformer. 

Captain BerxeLey declared that the simple question before the 
House was, * confidence or no confidence” in Ministers; and that he 
should vote for the Amendment. 

Lord STantey said, that he would abstain altogether from voting, 
if he thought that by supporting the Address, he was pledging himself 
to a feeling of confidence in the Ministry; which confidence, looking 
to its composition, he did not possess. He,- however, did not taink 
that his vote would bear that construction ; and he would state his 
reasons for opposing the Amendment; and he wished it to be under- 
stood, that he spoke the sentiments of a body of gentlemen, not insig- 
nificant in point of numbers or station in the House, who were bent 
upon the sure but steady attainment of certain measures of Reform, 
but would not attempt to secure them by a party course of proceeding. 
Lord Stanley then proceeded as follows. 

«€ Allow me, in the first place, before I proceed further, to express my sense 
of the very able, temperate, clear, and constitutional manner in which the 
Amendment was moved by my noble friend. I do not differ from my noble 
friend in the doctrines he has laid down, that for the dismissal ef the late 
Ministry the present Government are, constitutionally speaking, strictl and 
truly responsible; and that it is within the competency and the undoubted pri- 
vilege of this House to express an opinion, to pass judgment, and even to offer 
advice to the Sovereign, upoma circumstance connected with the manner im 
which he has thought fit to exercise his undoubted prerogative—I mean the ex- 
traordinary concentration of power for a considerable time in the hands of enc: 
individual. I agree with my noble friend, that the fact of the illustrious indi- 
vidual in question having so unexceptionably used his powers, does not of, itsel£ 
justify the act ; but that the high taleuts and character of the noble Duke would 
render the precedent more dangerows to the liberties of the peeple of this.couns 
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try, if allowed to pass unnoticed by this House. But Iam of opinion, that we 
should not make further observations upon the subject, under the circumstances, 
than in the name of the House of Commons to protest against the act in ques- 
tion being drawn into a precedent. Further than that, I think the matter ought 
not to,be adverted to. In vindication of this singular concentration of power, 
the right honourable Baronet last night cited a case which occurred at the latter 
end of the reign of Queen Anne, when Lord Shrewsbury held in his own per- 
son the offices of Lord Treasurer, Lord Chamberlain, and Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. The cases, however, were very dissimilar in their circumstances. 
What was the state of the country at that time? The Queen was upon her 
deathbed ; there was a disputed succession ; a foreign prince was threatening 
to foment a civil war in the country; and the Queen’s confidential Ministers had 
been for some time carrying on a secret correspondence and intrigue with that 
foreign prince, whose object was to desolate this country. Those Ministers 
were afterwards impeached ; and Lord Shrewsbury, under those pressing emer- 
promo held the three great offices in question, as the best means of consoli- 
ating the power of the Executive in a period of great peril. I will for the 
present pass by other topics which have arisen in the course of the debate, and 
come at once to the question of the Address, and the Amendment which has 
been moved upon it. There is, I confess, one point in the proposed amendment 
for which, if it stood alone, I should feel bound to support that Amendment. I 
should doso, because, having listened with anxious expectation to the Speech 
from the Throne, and to the speech of the right honourable Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) last night, as to the terms in which the subject of Municipal Corporations 
was adverted to, I am bound to say that neither the one nor the other gave 
romise of any thing satisfactory to my mind. I agree that the right honourable 
aronet might think himself precluded by prudential considerations from stating 
the nature of the intended measures. But I should deceive him if I did not tell 
him that with respect to the principle and spirit of Corporation Reform, the 
Country has made up its mind; and that the principle and spirit of such re- 
form are the same as were pursued by the people of this country with so much 
ardour in the matter of the Reform of Parliament. I have no hesitation in 
saying, that my own mind, and that of others in this House, are made up to 
effect in this branch of our institutions a reform having for its basis the principle 
that corporation privileges are a trust for the benefit of the People at large, and 
that they should be placed upon a system of real and true representation, subject 
to the control of their constituencies. I will not go the length of the noble 
Lord who moved the Amendment, in saying that we ought to adopt the plan of 
the Scotch Corporation Reform; but I do say that the People of England have 
made up their minds upon the question; and the omission to take more parti- 
scular notice of the subject in the Speech from the Throne, and in the speech of 
the right honourable Baronet, has led me to look upon the Government with 
greater jealousy than I otherwise should have done. I have said that if the 
Amendment had been confined to this subject alone, myself and my friends 
would have had much difficulty in offering any opposition to it. We, however, 
cannot by voting for the Address bind ourselves to condemn measures of which 
we know nothing. And on the other hand, we do not consider that by voting 
against the Amendment we thereby give a negative to each of its propositions. 
I find in the Speech from the Throne many substantial measures of Reform 
promised, although by a singular fatality the word itself never once occurs. 
df this omission was made as a sacrifice to those gentlemen who cannot bear even 
the sound of the name, I shall not be disposed to quarrel with it. I shall be 
satisfied to see the promises of Reform contained in that Speech fully carried out 
in our institutions.” 

He objected to the censure of the dissolution of Parliament con- 
tained in the Amendment; as he would not prejudge the question of 
its expediency. He ‘complained that the subject of Irish Church 
Reform was so vaguely alluded to in the Amendment; and maintained 
that the Tithe question, which Ministers were pledged to adjust, was 
the only question which disturbed the peace of Ireland, though the 
existence of the Protestant Church might occasion irritation and dis- 
content. 


Dr. Lusurncton replied to the Ministerial arguments in defence of 
the dissolution of the late Cabinet; and maintained that Lord <Al- 
thorp’s removal to the Upper House was a very insuflicient cause, 
though the principal one assigned. He remarked strongly upon the 
unconstitutional conduct of the Duke of Wellington in assuming the 
control of so many different offices. He justified his distrust of the 
present Ministry by a reference to their conduct when formerly in 
power, 

‘When he spoke of the present Administration, he could not separate it in his 
mind from the Administration of 1830. He could not believe that the bringing 
in of Earl de Grey in the room of Earl Melville, and the putting: out of Mr. 
Croker and the putting in of Mr. Dawson, were sufficient to prevent the identity 
of the present with the then existing Government. Now that Government, in 
1830, had, by a majority of the House of Commons, been strenuously opposed ; 
he, therefore, could not trust it now. How could he trust the present Ministers 
to make those great reforms now, who for years had the power to make them 
when they were equally necessary, to destroy those abuses when they were 
equally aggravated, and yet took no step whatever to remedy any of those abuses 
either‘in Church or State? What act had they done then or since which 
should entitle them to the character of a reform Administration? But Sir 
Robert Peel had endeavoured to induce the House to cast a more favourable eye 
upon his Administration, by saying to the House “ Remember, we are sup- 
ported by the House of Lords; they will receive at our hands measures of 
reform which at your instatice would have been met with a haughty refusal.” 
What is this? What is the meaning of that declaration? ‘Tell it to the 
country; tell it to your constituents. Tell them that henceforth it is not the 
People of England, it is not the House of Commons, who are to stamp their 
rated the men from whom the selection of Ministers shall be made by 
the Crown in the exercise of its prerogative ; tell them that that Administration 
which stands not upon the approbation of the House of Commons, but looks 
to the House of Lords for support, shall have power to rule the country; that 
that party—despite the sense of the People—despite the majority of the House 
of Commons, shall—( Here the cheers from the Reformers and the cries of 
** No, no!” from the Ministers completely drowned the concluding words of 
the sentence.) A more frightful course no Government could have followed. 
Sir Robert Peel had endeavoured to show that the late Government was not 
popular. Whatever that Government might have been, he was well assured 
that the present Administration had not the confidence of the great portion 
either of the Electors or of the People of England. They had not the con- 
fidence of gentlemen on the Opposition side of the House; they had not the 
‘confidence of Lord Stanley, or those who acted with him. Whose confidence 
had they, then? They had the confidence of the High Tories, and of the 
High Tories only. 5 

Mr. Praep defended the dissolution of Parliament ; and maintained 
that the fact of about two hundred Members having been returned, 
who had no seats in the last Parliament, was a sufficient justification of 
it. The Address was equally explicit as the Amendment on all 
points, except the dissolution of Parliament, which was condemned in 








Mr. Suri and Mr. H. Grarran spoke in favour of the Amend= 
ment, and Mr. Cuaruton and Colonel Percevat against it. 

Lord Joun RussEtt then rose to state his reasons for supporting: 
the Amendment. 

Being no longer a Minister of the Crown, but being still, as he always*had 
been attached to the institutions of his country, and desirous of seeing t se- 
cured by the timely reform of any abuses that had crept into them, he considered. 
it his duty as a Member of Parliament to provide, as fur he could ‘by his — 
that the reforms to be proposed and approved by this House of Commons shou 
not be less searching, and should not be less efficient, than those on which the 
Administration of Lord Melbourne, had it continued in existence, would have 
asked for the approbation of Parliament. It was for this reason that hewwas 
glad his noble friend had proposed an Amendment embracing the principle in— 
volved in the subject of Municipal Corporations, embracing a declaration on the 
well-founded grievances of the Protestant Dissenters, and touching on ‘that 

oint which seemed to be carefully avoided in this long and elaborate a 
“« meant the abuses of the Church of Ireland. He would say, let the F ouse of 
Commons, if they meant to maintain Reform in the same place in which it was 
left at the end of the last Parliament,—if they meant to say that the exercise 
the Royal prerogative which removed one Administration and appointed another 
—that exercise of the Royal prerogative which cashiered one Parliament ‘and 
called another—need not deprive them of the reforms which his Majesty’s Jate 
Ministers and the House of Commons would have effected,—if they meant to 
say-this, let them speak it in clear language, and let that language be expresseds 
as it most probably would be, in the Address. Some honourable gen 
were alarmed when this course was proposed to them. The Member for Knares= 
borough, for instance, was afraid of the consequences of this proceeding, whicke 
he thought somewhat too bold. To be sure, if they asked for the rensoval of 
all the grievances of the Dissenters, Mr. Goulburn, who held the seals of the 
Home Department, and who had expressed his horror of that contaminatiom } 
which might be caught from the Dissenting body, might resign his seals. 
(Laughter.) Then there was some danger that Corporation Reform would be 
adopted according to the recommendation of that Commission which the Lord 
Chancellor of the present Ministry had very lately declared to be illegal, and: 
with respect to which the noble and learned Lord would pledge the Government 
to nothing more than to lay the report and the evidence before Parliament. 
(Laughter and cheers.) _Thus_it appeared, that if they spoke their owndan= 
guage, and the language of their constituents—if they spoke that language whick 
the Member for Lancashire, who would vote against the Amendment, did: not 
deny would be more reasonable than that of the speech from the throne—if 
they thus acted, the Lord Chancellor of the present Government might resi 
his seals. f they mentioned the subject of the Church of Ireland, the 
whole Administration might quit office. (Shouts of laughter.) Now, he 
must confess, that he for one did not think that, for the sake of retaining such» 
benefits as he had contemplated the possible loss of, they ought at once to re= 
nounce those plans of reform on which the wishes of the people were ‘set. 
(Much cheering.) He had had some experience of the consciences of thaé 
party which had now undertaken the duties of the State. He had seen them 
before now yield that to demand which they would not concede to right. j 
( Great cheering.) - 

On the questions of the repeal of the Test Act, Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and Parliamentary Reform, the Tories had given way, wher 
sufficiently urged ; and he did not doubt but that, after manifold vexation | 
and suffering, they would give way at last on the Irish Chureh questiorr 
also. Lord John Russell reminded the House, that, notwithstandin 
Sir Robert Peel’s boasted support of the late Ministry on seve 
questions, he had frequently opposed them when they most needed as— j 
sistance—on the divisions on the Timber-duties, the Russian Dutch 
Loan, and the Irish Church Temporalities Bill. He denied thetruth § 
of the rumour that Earl Grey’s resignation was occasioned by thetin= 
trigues of one of his colleagues. The Melbourne Ministry determined 
to follow up the policy of Earl Grey. 

With respect to the Irish Church, it was a question which, as he had already § 
said, it was considered necessary to bring under the consideration of Parliament > 
but the member of the Administration who, during the recess, was intrusted toe 
prepare the papers on the subject, was Lord Duncannon; and however often he 
had seen him, Lord John had not seen those papers till they were out of his hands 
and were printed. With respect to the suggestions of those papers, it was not 
now necessary to advert to them more specifically ; but he would say that their 


which he had adverted. With respect to another statement, that there was @ 
difference between the Marquis of Lansdowne and Mr. Spring Rice and himself, | 
he must say, that both previously to and since the breaking up the Administra— 
tion, it did so happen, that there were none of the members of the Cabinet | 


He would also say, that if there were any of the members of the Cabinet with 
whose views, feelings, and principles he better agreed than with others, Lord 
Duncannon, the Marquis ot Lasniowen, and Mr. Spring Rice were'those indi- 
viduals. He would go further still, and, without stating the details of any plans 
or entering into any specific proposition, he might sedis 
ciple they were all agreed on was this—that the funds of the Protestant Church: 
in Ireland ought in the first place to be applied to give religious instruction to 
the Protestant population ; and when that object had been carefully and fully 
provided for, the Legislature had the right to apply any surplus that mightiace 
crue to the general education of the People, including Churchmen, Romaz 
Catholics, and Dissenters. (Much cheering. ) 

It was a charge against the late Ministry that they had followed the 
suggestions of Mr. O’Connell— 

Now, however, when the case was to be misstated to Parliament, the only 
reason given by Sir Robert Peel for a want of confidence in the late Adminis= 


flattering, showed his distrust of every member of that Administration. 
frivolous grounds being disproved, and the rumours being false—the prero 
tive having been exercised to dismiss the Ministry and dissolve the Parliae 
ment—he would ask when there was even an exercise of the prerogative 
fur which so little reason could be given as in this case? There could be no 


Robert Peel had admitted this last night, in his confession that he could mot 
have depended on 130 votes in that House. Why, then, was the Administration 
dismissed? Had any dreadful war broken out? Was commerce declining ? Was 
the internal state of the country disturbed? What extraordinary circumstances 
made it necessary to resort to that measure? Why, the King’s Speech came 
and contradicted all the suppositions he had suggested. One half of it was 
filled with testimonies, to the excellence of the measures of the late Administra= 
tion—with testimonies to the prosperity of our manufactures and to the good 
order of society, which the late Government left behind it. In the other half& 
of the Speech, measures were recommended, the greater portion of which con= 
sisted of those that the late Government had been preparing. 

He did not think it possible that Sir Robert Peel could stand on the 
measures he intended to propose. 





the Amendment, but which he approved of. 


It was his principle that the surplus revenue of the Established Church im Ire-- 


contents were entirely different from any thing stated in the public rumours to J 
whom he met se often, and with whom he held such frequent communicationse § 


declare that the prine § 


a 


tration, was a passage of a letter, in which the Member for Dublin, instead of 


want of confidence in Ministers on the part of the House of Commons. ‘Sir | 
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Jand should not he applied to any other purposes than those of the Church. 
Could that principle be maintained? With respect to the Church of England, 
he always felt he could say that that did really afford substantial benefit ; but 
what was the advantage of the Church of Ireland in those districts in which 
scarcely a Protestant was to be found? The only benefit it could be sajd to 
afford to the Catholic population, was that of having resident amongst them a 
country gentleman in a black coat. ( Laughter.) 

** With respect to another subject which is mentioned in the Amendment— 
namely, that of Corporations—I think it is now absolutely necessary that we 
should declare some principle, from the establishment of which the Country may 
+know that we are going to adopt and abide by the principles of popular control 
and vigilant superintendence over those funds which have been notoriously mis- 
managed and abused. If I be asked to place confidence in the right honourable 
Baronet on this subject, I declare at once and without reserve, that it is wholly 
out of my power todo so. ( Cheers.) I cannot support the right honourable 
Baronet’s friends ; 1 cannot support the party with which he has long associated ; 
and I cannot;forget that the fortresses of their power—the strongholds to which 
they have clung most fondly during many years past—have been those very 
abuses of the Corporations. The right honourable Baronet has talked of an oppo- 
sition upon this ground—an opposition which, as I say, does not go beyond the 
Opinions we entertained as Ministers, and which only binds us to measures going 
as far as our measures as Ministers would have done—he talks of this as an at- 
tempt to embarrass Ministers for temporal purposes. Sir, if that right honour- 
able gentleman will remember occurrences that are past, he will remember that 
he has been in office, and that I have been in opposition to the Government for 
many years; but I think he will not recollect that during the whole of that time 
T have been at all disposed to change any opinion I have once maintained, or 
to qualify any opinion for the sake of offering an opposition to the Government. 
He says, and others say, that those who were most loud against the late Govern- 
ment, are now, like ourselves, attacking the present. Does this observation 
apply only to us? Are there not among the gentlemen whom I now see ar- 
ranged upon the opposite benches, some who opposed the right honourable 
Baronet with a far other spirit, and with a very different kind of bitterness from 
that with which the Whigs ever attacked him? (Much cheering.) I do remem- 
ber when we were attending, night after night, in large numbers to offer him 
our humble support, when he was acting in accordance with our principles, that 
at the end of the night the right honourable Baronet got up and called the 
House to witness that three-fourths of the debate had been occupied in personal 
invective. Personal invective! From whom? Why, from the very wen who 
are now his friends and supporters. There was a comparison made at that 
time affecting the right honourable Baronet personally: he was described as a 
Protestant gentleman, conceding measures which he allowed to be dangerous to 
his religious institutions, and altering his course when he declared that he had 
not altered his opinion. Did that elaborate and severe comparison come from a 
a Whig or a Liberal Member of Parliament? Did it not come from one of the 
highest of his Tory friends? There was another attack made upon the right 
honourable Baronet: he was accused, not of yielding the Catholic question, but 
of not having yielded it to Mr. Canning, the conscientious and eminent supporter 
of the Catholic claims. It was urged that the state of Ireland had not changed 
—that the state of the Catholics had not changed—that the state of the House 
of Commons had not changed ; and that the right honourable Baronet, having no 
ground for his change of conduct, was offering an example which would destroy 
all confidence in public men. The orator who pronounced this wrong and 
bitter philippic closed it by lifting up his hands and. exclaiming—‘* Nusquam 
teneamus.’ From whom did thisinvective come? It camefrom the Paymaster 
of the Forces. (Zoud cheers and laughter.) Why, to be sure, it might have 
been the ex Paymaster of the Forces, the Member for Devonshire: was it? No, 
it was not—it was the present Paymaster of the Forces, the Member for Kent 
(Sir Edward Koatchbull.) (Prolonged cheering.) And yet after all this we 
are to be told, that there is something strange and wonderful— something almost 
unprecedented—in our (with no change of opinion) coming to the same vote, 
and rowing in the same boat, with those who bitterly and severely found fault 
with the late Government. I know very well that there are many Members 
who differed from the late Government. Whether it was because the late 
Ministry did not go far enough, or that those gentlemen were too impatient, is a 

uestion I will not raise again now. My opinion of course is the latter. I think 
they were going too quickly; they think, no doubt, that we were moving too 
slowly. 1 really see no reason, however, why we should discuss that question 
in the present House of Commons, any more than I see any reason why the right 
honourable Baronet, the First Lord of the Treasury, poe the Paymaster of the 
Forces, should discuss the question whether all confidence in public men has 
been destroyed by his and his colleagues’ conduct on the Catholic question.” 
( Conti: ead cheering.) 

He noticed the intimation of Sir Robert Peel that he should be able 
to secure the acquiescence of the House of Peers to measures which 
the Peers would reject if brought forward by his opponents. 

© There really does arise upon this point a very nice and delicate question. 
That question is this—are those measures to be similar to, or are they to be 
different from, those, the announcement of which gave satisfaction to the country 
generally? If you say ry! are similar measures, you tell the country, in plain 
terms, that the House of Lords will not agree to Reform measures unless they 
see in office a Ministry of their own selection. If the measures are to be different 
—if they are to be less effective measures of Reform—then are we to be told that 
sve must yield to the House of Lords with respect to the measures themselves, 
and that that which we think necessary cannot be proposed to Parliament? Sir, 
T have always been opposed to attacks upon the authority of the House of Lords. 
My own opinion was, that if measures which had the cordial concurrence of this 
country were sent up to the House of Lords, though possibly they might have 
been rejected once, though possibly they might have been rejected twice, still 
the House of Lords would eventually yield to what was the well-expressed and 
deliberate sense of the People of this country. In thinking and saying this, 
I pay a due tribute to the wisdom, I pay a due tribute to the patriotism, of the 
House of Lords. I wish them to have their due part and share in the Con- 
stitution; but I cannot allow that that power over the House of Commons, 
which belonged to them indirectly before the Reform Bill was passed, shall now 
be restored to them by such means.” ( Cheering for several minutcs. ) 

Mr. Govutsurn controverted Lord John Russell's assertion as to the 
unanimity of the late Cabinet respecting the application of Church 
property, and quoted passages from the speeches of Lord Brougham 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne to prove that they opposed the appro- 
priation of the surplus of Irish Church property to any but ecclesi- 
astical purposes. He contended generally that the Address did not 
pledge those who voted for it to oppose any measures of reform that 
might be brought forward; and avowed his inability to discern any one 
rational ground why Ministers should have met the late Parliament. 


Mr. Harvey supported, and Mr. ALEXANDER Bartnc opposed the 
Amendment; the latter amidst constant interruption, and cries of 
4* Adjourn.” And, on the motion of Mr. Hume, the debate was ad- 


journed, at one o'clock. 


Mr. Mvutuixs opened the debate on Thursday, and supported the 
Amendment. 





Mr. Fincu defended the dissolution of the late Ministry, and de- 
clared his expectation that the vote of that night would evince the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons in the Ministers of the Crown. 


Sir R. Crewe expressed his intention to vote for the Address ; but 
was much dissatisfied at its slight notice of the agricultural interest. 


Mr. Gu.ton, in opposing the Address, particularly alluded to that 
part of the Speech which referred to the religious education of the 
people of Scotland; and refused to vote any money for building new 
churches, especially as it was notorious that while the Dissenting 
chapels were filled, there were thousands of unoccupied seats in the 
churches of the Establishment. 


Major Cummine Bruce contended, that although the majority of 
Scotch Members were Anti-Ministerial, the greater proportion of the 
men of property in Scotland were supporters of Ministers. He also 
expressed himself strongly in favour of upholding and preserving the 
union of Church and State, and extending the benefits of religious 
education. 

Mr. Fox Mavte reminded Major Bruce, that he himself was re- 
turned by a majority of four only, and that every other Borough 
Member in Scotland was an opponent of Ministers. It was therefore 
too much to assume that the majority of men of property in Scotland 
were friends of the existing Ministry. Mr. Maule also declared that 
before he could vote any of the public money for building more 
churches, he must see the present ones filled. 

Mr. Mactean spoke in favour of the Address ; and Lord DuptEey¥ 
Sruarr supported the Amendment. The latter declared his disap- 
probation of many parts of the Speech, and his want of confidence in 
Ministers. 

Mr. Sergeant Gou.nurn observed, that under the milk-and-water of 
the Amendment there lurked gall, bitterness, and party faction. He 
contrasted the principal Ministers with those who he supposed would be 
selected by the Opposition to succeed them; and argued that the 
change would excite the ridicule and indignation of the whole country. 
The real, intelligible question at issue, was whether the House pre- 
ferred the present Cabinet or the Cabinet of Lord Melbourne. 

Mr. GiszonnE made some satirical remarks on the claims of Sir 
Robert Peel to the character of Reformer on the ground of his having 
supported some of the measures of Earl Grey’s Government. He 
went over the principal points inthe Address, and maintained that in 
every one it was deficient and unsatisfactory. On the subject of Corpo- 
ration Reform especially, he ridiculed the notion of the present 
Ministers doing any thing satisfactory; and reminded Sir Robert 
Peel, that when, a few years ago, a bill was introduced to restrain 
Corporations from applying their funds to election purposes, Sir Robert 
and Lord Lyndhurst opposed the bill, and contended for the right of 
Corporations to consolidate their influence by the expenditure of the 
funds intrusted to their charge. Mr. Gisborne was sure that the 
House would not be contented with the mere promise to lay the Re- 
port of the Corporation Commissioners on the table. 

“‘ No; in this House we will go further ; we will test the honesty of the Re- 
formers. We will see who and which of the Reformers they are, who, having 
ever professed these principles, and having ever stood by popular constituencies, 
will assist the right honourable Baronet in giving the go-by to this plain and in- 
telligible principle—the principle (I use the words of the Amendment) that our 
* Municipal Corporations shall be placed under vigilant popular control.’ If 
the right honourable Baronet had ever stepped forward to recognize the present 
state of those corporations as a grievance and an abuse, we might have had some 
hopes of him; but he is a ticklish person to deal with on such grounds. There 
is but one way of proving any considerable abuse to him, and that is by a Par- 
liamentary majority. Therefore I say to you, keep your majority together ; for 
the moment you part with your majority, you part with the only argument by 
which, on the subject of a grievance or an abuse, you can hope to convince the 
Minister. If you want to prove the existence of a grievance and abuse to him, 
you must not prove it by argument—no; you must not prove it by evidence— 
no; you must not prove it by assertion—-no; the right honourable Baronet has 
a particular objection to that mode of proving what somebody may call a griev- 
ance or an abuse. No; you must prove it by a Parliamentary majority. It 
was in that way it was proved to him that the Test and Corporation Acts were 
a grievance and abuse; it was in that way it was proved to him that the state 
of the Catholics in England and Ireland was an abuse; it was in that-way it 
was proved to him, though I am not quite sure that he is even ge to admit 
it now, that the Rotten Boroughs were an abuse. I believe that, throughout 
the whole course of his Parliamentary career, the right honourable Baronet has 
never, or hardly ever, come forward of his own accord to recognize any conti- 
derable grievance or abuse. I do not deny that he has effected reforms—and 
many very useful reforms too—in matters of detail ; but I believe he has steered 
particularly clear of admitting all abuses which could in any way whatever 
alter the seat of power. I say, Sir, if this has been the ceurse pursued by the 
right honourable Baronet, why is he to call upon us to put our trust in him on 
the subject of Corporations ? He tells us that he has nothing in common with these 
Corporations, and can have no interest in objecting to reform them. Why, if 
he did, it would be worse than suicide; it would be an absolute case of felo de 
se, not even to be accounted for on the ground of temporary insanity.” (Much 
cheering. ) 

Mr. Gisborne then referred to the satisfaction with which the 
Despotic Monarchs on the Continent regarded the late change of 
Ministers. 

«Oh, Sir, it was a proud day for Engiand, when the mild and beneficent 
King of Poland, when the paternal ruler of half Italy, when the ex Kings of 
France and Portugal, and the rebel Pretender to the Crown of Spain, were 
rejoiced at the appointment of an English Ministry ; when the Court of Peters- 
burg was propitiated by the selection of an Ambassador—( Tremendous cheer- 
ing)—by the selection of an Ambassador of sentiments kindred to its own. 
London, and Edinburgh, and Dublin were disgusted; but there was joy in 
Petersburg, and Berlin, and Vienna. (eiterated cheers.) It is only an 
exchange of confidence. The last Government was trusted in the three 
metropohises of the British empire; the present Government is trusted in the 
metropolises of Central and Eastern Europe. The right honourable Baronet 
gives us this as a ground of consolation. It reminds m: of a subject of consola- 
tion put into the mouth of the Prince Regent by the author of The Twopenny 
Post-bag :-— 

* We have lost the warm hearts of the Irish ; Sener 
But then we've got Java, au island much wanted ; 
To put the last lingering few who remain 
Of the Walcheren warriors out of their pain.’ 6 ? 
He retorted, amidst mingled cheers and laughter, the imputation of 





disunion which Sir Robert Peel had thrown upon the Oppositien. 
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“« Why, Sir, are they so very united indeed on the other side of the House? Is 
the Member for Essex, whom I am happy to see in his place, so completely re- 
generated, has he so thoroughly renounced the errors of his youth and manhood, 
that he should be identified in principle with the Member for Kent, and the 
Member for the University of Cambridge? Does the whole of the present Go. 
vernment adopt the sentiments of the noble Lord the Member for Norwich ? 
Are they all exactly imbued with the principles of a gallant Colonel—I am not 
certain whether he is in the House at this moment; if so, I hope he will excuse 
what Iam going to say, for I beg to assure him that I have no intention of 
making an attack upon him—a gallant Colonel who may be designated as the 
concentrated essence of Orangeism in Ireland? Is the Government exactly 
identified in principle with the Member for the University of Oxford ? If so, I 
should like to know on which side the conversion has taken place. The right 
honourable Baronet attacked us about our principles, and what we had said 
upon them, and quoted some words out of a speech or letter of the Member for 
Dublin: why, Sir, has nothing been said on the other side? Has the right 
honourable Baronet heard of no very eminent statesman who said that he saw 
no public ground of confidence in the present Administration? Has he not 
heard of any very eminent statesman who has said that the present Administra- 
tion is composed of the worst possible materials—of men who have been em- 
ployed all their lives in promoting bad government and opposing good? Can the 
right honourable Baronet stand a day—can his Government stand a single day— 
without the support of the person who used that language? Did ever any Go- 
vernment stand in so humiliating a situation? And when was it—when was 
it—that that letter of the honourable and learned Member for Dublin was 
written? ‘Only in October last,’ said the right honourable Baronet. Why 
we have been told, and I have heard, though I totally disbelieve it, that yester- 
day, and the day before, and perhaps the day before again, negotiations had been 
going on, the object of which was to cement a most unnatural union. When 
was this change effected ? One month—one little month—before the meeting 
of Parliament— 

“ Thrift, thrift, Horatio! The election baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.” 

I say that I totally disbelieve the report to which I have just alluded. I do not 
believe it of the high-minded representative of the house of Derby ; neither do 
I believe it of the statesman—I had almost said the Whig- Radical statesman— 
who denounced the Prime Minister—who denounced the Bishop of Exeter—who 
four years ago had, I believe, two or three notices standing on the order-book, 
on any one of which he was prepared to turn out the Administration of the Duke 
of Wellington. I say I.do not, and will not, believe that these individuals will 
consent to this unnatural union. But the right honourable Baronet who taunts 
us with our divisions of opinion must depend on them, and them only, for his 
support. Why, Sir, what a miserable minority will the right honourable 
Baronet’s Government be left in on the very first division on which that party 
deserts him! Does he suppose that he can trim his boat so nicely between abso- 
lute principles on the one hand, and liberal principles on the other, that he is 
never to lose the support on the one side of the representatives of the University 
of Oxford, and on the other of what I may call the Stanley party? On the 
whole, I must say that I think the right honourable Baronet might have chosen 
any topic with greater propriety than that of taunting us with our divisions.” 

Ministers had a majority against them in the House of Commons, 
but Sir Robert Peel congratulated himself, on the support he received 
in the House of Lords— 

**] really think (said Mr. Gisborne) that this is the most singular argument 
that ever Minister addressed to a free country. It is the most singular argu. 
ment and the least conservative of the rights and privileges of the Commons of 
England. Sir, without any equivocation and without any ambiguity of lan 
guage, I claim for the Commons of England the right to determine who shall 
be the Minister in this country. ‘(Much cheering.) T claim it, Sir, nega- 
tively as to persons, but positively as to principles.. There is another topic: I 
am not sure whether it has been adverted to in this House—I believe it has been 
referred to in the other House of Parliament, and I must own that it appears to 
me that it ought to have been preliminary either to the Address or the Amend- 
ment. I think we have a right to know from the right honourable Baronet on 
what terms we sit here? I think we have a right to know from him whether 
we are at liberty to come to more than one division? or, to put the matter in 
the plainest terms, whether our existence as a Parliament depends on our sup- 
porting the present Ministry? We have aright to know, Sir, from the right 
honourable Baronet, whether, having made an appeal to the People, he means 
to abide by it?) This is no new question to be asked of a Minister. In the 
year 1784 the question was repeatedly asked, and every time answered. There 
appearing more than once to be some ambiguity in the answer given by the 
Minister, the Parliament addressed the Crown upon tke subject; the Crown 
gave an answer to the Parliament, and declared it should not be dissolved. 1 
press the right honourable Baronet to answer this question. If he do not an- 
swer it, we shall know what confidence he deserves from this House and froma 
great and determined people.” 

The Opposition had been taunted with their inability to form a 
Ministry. On this subject Mr. Gisborne said— 

*¢ T have not the slightest doubt that a Government could be formed on this 
side of the House, which would oth unequivocally possess, and perfectly de- 
serve, the confidence of the Country. But I will not be deterred by any taunts 
that have been thrown out from the other side, from expressing my hope that 
when such a Government is formed, it will contain within itself—I will par- 
ticularize two Members to simplify the case, but I will not take the liberty of 
using their names—some such men as the Member for the City of London ( Mr. 
Grote), and the Member for Bridport (Mr. Warburton). (Zaughter, and cries 
of * Oh!” from the Ministerial side of the House, and loud cheers from the 
Opposition.) Iam confident, Sir, that those gentlemen are the representatives 
of a class in this country who are too powerful to be with safety excluded from 
the Cabinet. Iam confident, Sir, that men of their steadiness and determina- 
tion being proposed to office from that class, would goa great way towards giving 
stability to any Administration, and infuse a just confidence into the bosoms O% 
the People.” (Much cheering.) 

Mr. P. M. Srewant was of opinion that a sufficient demonstration 
had been given of the power of the Reformers, and that it was now 
right to give the Ministers a fair trial. He was disappointed by the 
meagre and flimsy Amendment, and should vote for the Address. 

Lord Howick avowed his decided disapprobation of the political 
principles and conduct of Sir Robert Peel; but professed to entertain 
a much higher opinion of him than of his colleagues. The seals of 
the three principal Sccretaries of State were put into the very last 
hands to whom it was fit to intrust them. He complained that it was 
principally owing to the opposition of the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Aberdeen in the House of Peers that the Grey Administration 
was broken up. He disapproved of the dissolution of Parliament, 
which had diminished the number of the Moderate party in the House ; 
and he complained of the support given by Ministers to one who two 
years ago avowed himself a Radical Reformer, in opposition to a rela- 
tion of Lord Howick’s. ‘The Lord Chancellor and Sir Henry Har- 

dinge had canvassed votes for his relative’s opponent. He hoped the 





Amendment would be adopted, because he thought it would have @ 
favourable effect on the construction of the Ministry. 


In saying this, he did not consider that the necessary effect of carrying the 
Amendment would be summarily to remove the present Administration from 
office ; for if he entertained that opinion, he should have very serious doubts 
and feel great difficulties as to the course he should pursue. (Cheers from the 
Ministerial benches.) He felt so strongly the reasons which were urged the 
other night by Sir Robert Peel—he also felt so strongly the arguments of Lord 
Stanley—that he could not without very great sparclansian tai indeed, he 
Was not quite certain that he should feel it his duty to give such a vote as he 
intended to give on this subject—if he thought that it would have such a result. 
(“* Hear, hear, hear!”) At any rate, he could not, without great difficulty 
and apprehension, give a vote which might at once lead to the dismissal of Mi+ 
nisters. But he did net see that the adoption of the Amendment would neces« 
sarily lead to this effect ; and he was satisfied at hearing Sir Robert Peel state 
the other night that he tock the same view of the subject as himself, and declare 
that, in the event of the Amendment being carried, he should not feel himself 
called upon to retire from office. He heard Sir Robert Peel express his inten- 
tions as to his conduct with great satisfaction ; but, at the same time, he felt 
bound to add, that he should regard it as a great calamity if the present Govern« 
ment sould continue unchanged. 

Mr. Grove Price (who, owing to the noise that prevailed, was 
nearly inaudible) spoke in favour of the Address. 

Mr. T. Duncombe supported the Amendment. He alluded to the 
Stanley party, and desired to know of whom it consisted. He re- 
minded Sir James Graham of his declaration that the Ministry was 
composed of the worst possible materials, and said he considered it 
impossible that after such a declaiation Sir James could support that 
Ministry. 

Sir James Graunam said, that he was labouring under indisposition, 
and was not prepared to take any part in the discussion; but he felt 
himself called upon to notice the allusion of Mr. Gisborne and Mr. 
Duncombe to an expression which he was reported to have used at his 
election. He was quite prepared to repeat what he told his constitu- 
ents as to the course he should pursue in regard to the present Minis~- 
try. He agreed with Lord Howick in reposing much greater confi« 
dence in Sir Robert Peel than in any of his colleagues. 

He would state fearlessly, that the feelings he entertained towards a large por~ 
tion of them were not of the most favourable description. These being his sen~ 
timents, he might be charged with inconsistency in not voting for the Amend« 
ment. The conclusion to which Lord Howick arrived, he could not, however, 
agree to. Considering the vote of the other evening, he could not believe with 
him that the Ministry, if they were this night placed in a minority, would not 
be immediately, or almost immediately, overthrown. He agreed with Lord 
Howick as to the general character of his Majesty’s Speech, but he more parti« 
cularly felt the importance of that portion which related to Corporation Reform. 
He agreed that the public mind was made up on that point. This was a subject 
that might be divided into two parts,—the one related to trust property in Cor- 
porations, and the use and administration of it; that required great nicety of de« 
tail, and did notinvolve a general principle: but the other related to the power of 
election to be trustees, and should be short, clear, and precise. The popular 
election principle was what the People required, and he thought that ought to 
be conceded. Entertaining this opinion—thovgh he was fully sensible of the 
importance of that particular point—it would, nevertheless, be impossible for 
him to agree to an amendment enforcing the opinion, looking to the probable 
effect of placing a second time in the first week of a new Parliament Ministers 
in a minority. 7 

In reference to the expression ‘ worst possible materials,” Sir 
James Graham explained— 

What he said was that the Government was now formed of men to whom, 
and to whose measures, he had all his life been opposed; that in such an Admi- 
uistration he could not place unlimited confidence ; but that, not seeing his way 
to the formation of a better, he was resolved to resist any factious motion the 
pect of which might be to displace such an Administration as was then 
ormed. 

He and his friends had formed no junction with Ministers— 

He must say, in the most unqualified terms, that neither directly nor indi- 
rectly had Lord Stanley, or himself, or any gentleman sitting in that section of 
the House—( Shouts of laughter from the Opposition)—received any commu- 
nication from the present Government. {Here Lord Stanley interrupted Sir 
James with some remark, which did not reach the Gallery.] His noble friend 
reminded him, and he thanked him for the suggestion, that he might add, nor had 
any communication been made to the Government by them or any of them. If 
any further question were to be put, he should be ready to answer it. He begged 
to add—and he felt confident that in so saying he was speaking the sentiments 
of his noble friend—that he would not shrink from sharing in the responsibility 
of a Government which he could fully approve, under the pretext of acting an 
independent part. He felt he should be unworthy a seat in that House, or of 
the confidence of any party, if he could refuse to share in such a responsibility, 
for the purpose of carrying on so dishonourable an intrigue. 

Mr. O’ConnELt expressed his regret at being obliged to trouble the 
House at that late period of the debate, when every topic connected 
with it was completely exhausted. But he had been personally 
assailed— Ze 

“ The right honourable Baronet has produeed a letter written by me, a humble indi+ 
vidual, and has made what I consider to be an illegitimate use of that document. 
It would seem that he had taken my consistency into his holy keeping; he has said 
that, we belong to that party whose cry is measures not men. Yet he would be 
angry with me because I show a greater attachment to measures than to men, Then 
the honourable Member for Yarmouth got me in at the end of his discourse for the 
mere purpose of raising a cheer at my expense. He accused mé of being a dangerous 
individual. Now | will not return the compliment. (Laughter and cheers.) 1 do not 
think him at all dangerous, He threw out a great deal more of insinuation against me: 
in return I will implore him only not to follow the example, the bad example, of the 
class of men whom he ought to despise—that class who indulge themselves in cirenlating 
slanders through the press, and who with an appearance of independence, are the most 
servile of slaves. 1 feel myself, therefore, bound te address the iluuse even in my own 
vindication ; but that address will also relate to matters infinitely beyoud avy thing 
connected with myself. When the interest of this country is so much at stake—when 
parties are so much divided—when patriotism has the support of Whigs sv couservative 
and wavering, and the Government so weak and so extraordinary, what is my first 
duty? It is, to remind the [House of what really is the questiou velore it.” 

The question was, whether the Ministry was such a one as the Re- 
presenitatives of the People ought to support. Mr. O’Connell ridi- 
culed the reasons asssigned by Lord Sandon, Mr. Richards, and Mr. 
Robinson, for voting for the Address; and then referred to the Stan- 
ley party as alluded to by Sir James Graham— 

“ What are we to call that section of the House? Itis not a party—that he denies; 
it is not a faction—that would be a harsher title. I will give it a name—we ought to 
call it the Tail. How delightfal would it be to see it walking in St. James's Street to- 
morrow—to see the noble Lord stratting proudly, with his sequents behind him, aud 
with a smile passing over his countenance—something like, as Curran said, ‘a silver 





plate on a coffin, while the right honourable Member fur Cumberland made one of ite 
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lustiest links—not held by the Cockermouth crutch, but supported by-his detestation of 
all coalition. Yes, Sir, this is the ludi bination of supports by which the 
tight honourable Baronet is this night to be saved. How was he tobe saved? By 
the Tories? Ohno! By the Whigs? Ohno; the genuine Whigs have not gone over 
yet. (Loud cheering.) Whatever becomes of speculation for places where no ne- 

tion has as yet been entered into—whatever becomes of future prospects of 

ulties got over and subdued, of kindnesses thrown out, and courtesies offered, 
and protection held over these unfortuuate—orphans, as we must call them—whatever 
becomes of their party, the true Whig, the true Reformer, the true friend of liberty, 
will stand firm; and [ doubt much that the right honourable Buronet’s protection, 
with that of the noble Lord, and the seqents he may carry with him, will avail those 
over whom it is extended, while 

* Down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides, 
The Derly dilly, carrying six insides.’ 

Sir, it is quite consistent with the genius and disposition of my country to mix merri- 
ment with wo; the sound of laughter is often heard while the heart is wrung with 
bitter anguish, and the tear of sorrow dims the cheek, I have been led, in the spirit 
of this constituency, to mingle mirth with melancholy in speaking of the coalition of 
Which we hear so much—this coalition of those who detest coalitions—this desertion 
from the cause of the country on the purt of a set of nominal patriots and would-be 
Ministers. How many embryo Lords of the Treasury see I now before me—how 
many Commissiouers of the Board of Control—how many Lords of the Admiralty— 
how many Presidents of the Board of Trade! Quite enough of them to make an Ad- 
ministration. And the only difference between such a one and the present Admini- 
stration would be, that it would not be so confident of the favour of the Court, or of the 
favour of the Conservatives, Though it would not have the support of the People, 
it would be a Ministry in number, in imagination. But, God forbid that the des- 
tinies of this country should be intrusted to men who know not themselves, and who 
stand firm to nobody.” : ; 

He ridiculed the idea that the agricultural interest would be relieved 
to any extent by Ministers, although so many of their supporters had 
got into Parliament by making large promises of relief. As to the 
commutation of tithes, it might be a very good or a very bad thing. 
He would tell the Scotch to do as the Catholics in his parish had done 
—build places of worship for themselves. He arraigned the conduct 
of Ministers in the appointments they had made in Ireland, where all 
the old, intolerant, truculent Orangemen, had been replaced in power. 
It was plain that the policy which Ireland had always been governed 
was to be persevered in. He referred to his letters to Lord Dun- 
cannon, and justified the strong expressions he had used in reference to 
the appointment of Mr. Blackburne to the Attorney-Generalship, by 
the fact of that gentleman being now a supporter of the Tory Govern- 
ment. After some remarks on the foreign policy of the Tories, and 
some other general topics, Mr. O’Connell concluded by avowing the 
course he intended to pursue with regard to the Repeal of the Union 
and his alliance with the Whigs. 

“T and my friends have been taunted by the gentlemen opposite, who have cha- 
racterized our union with the Whigs as a rope of sand, and who have predicted that, 
although I now support the Whigs, should the Whigs come into power, I shall 
withdraw that support, and call for a Repeal of the Union. They are mistaken. All 
1 shall call upon the Whigs to do when they return to power will be, first, to amend the 
Reform Bill, correcting its machinery in such a manner as to render it as efleetive in 
Treland as it is in England; secondly, after providing sufficiently for the temporal 
and spiritual wants of the Protestant Church in Ireland, to apply the surplus 
of the Ecclesiastical revenue in that country to purposes of religion and cha- 

» 48 specified in the measure of my noble friend near me; and thirdly and 
lastly, to introduce a thorough reform in the Corporations of the country, so as to 
place them under popular control. Such are the measures which, let who will be in or out. 
of office, shall have,my support. If [ am asked whether I mean to propose the Repeal 

the Union, my answer is,that I willsuspend that question should the three measures 
which I have described be carried into effect, in order to see what may be their result ; 
and that, if they should fail in producing the beneficial results which may justly be 
expected from them, I will then propose the Repeal of the Union.” 


a O’Dwyer and Mr. Suaw spoke briefly; and the House di- 
vided. 
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The report was ordered to be received on Friday. 

While strangers were excluded, a conversation took place in the 
House to the following effect. 

Lord J. Russet. inquired whether it was the intention of Sir 
Robert Peel to move, on the bringing up of the report, that the words 
of the Amendment should be expunged from the Address. 

Sir R. Prev was understood to decline, for the present, to answer 
the question. 

Lord J. Russeet said, that he considered the answer as equivalent 
to.an intention on his part to divide upon that question; and he should 
advise all those who had this night voted in favour of the Amendment 
to be in their places next day, to prevent the Amendment from being 
struck out. 

Sir R. Prev said, he would give the same excellent advice to those 
Members who had supported the original Address, and beg them to be 
at their posts, in order that they might place themselves to-morrow in 
the same position as that which the majority of to-night now occupied. 

Mr. O’ Connett—* May you long occupy that position.” 

A Member asked if Sir Robert intended to change places with the 
Majority ? 

No reply was given to this question. 

The House adjourned at a quarter past two. 


The report on the Address was brought up last night, by Sir Ep- 
waRD Knarcusutt. On the question that it be received, 

Sir Rozert PEt. stated, that it was not his intention to attempt to 
subvert the vote of the previous day. If he did not answer Lord 
John Russell’s question, it was not from any desire to take an unfair 
advantage, but he wished to have a little time to consider of the course 
he ought to pursue. 

“ Another reason, continued Sir Robert, why I was anxious to postpone any decision 
n the subject was this—that the debate had continued for three nights; that there 
Was a pretty general expectation that it might be protracted beyond last night, 
as there were several persons who might have been expected to speak ; and therefore 
that it was possible that a number of Members might have been excluded last night, 
who upon another division would vote with us, I wished, under these circumstances, 
to have an opportunity of ascertaining whether the division of last night was acci- 

mtal, or a fair indication of the decision of the House. I have since made inquiries 
on that point, and I now do not hesitate to say that it was a fair indication of the sense 
of the House—( Loud cheers from the Oppesition)—and that if I endeavoured to subvert 
4it—a course which it was perfectly competent for me to adopt—I should not succeed. 
I beg to say, that under such circumstances, I have no intention of subverting the de- 
cision of last night; and if the effect of this my resolution shall be to prevent the con- 
tinuance of any new debate or further delay on this subject, it will be doubly satisfac- 
‘tory to me.” : 

Lord Joun Russet approved of Sir Robert Peel’s conduct in this 
matter; and gave him notice, that in going into a Committee of Sup- 








ply, on Monday next, he should put some questions to him relative to 
the rumours afloat of an intended dissolution of Parliament. 

Mr. Hume said that, to save the time of the House, he had desisted 
from his intention of addressing the House on the bringing up of the 
report. He read the Amendment he had intended to propose, which 
went simply to express a want of confidence in Ministers, but he 
would not press it to a vote. He maintained, that however they 
might differ on other subjects, the Opposition were agreed on one 
point—.that of turning out the Ministers. All the abuses of the Church 
were to be preserved. Sir Robert Peel had come forward to support the 
dominant Ultra Church party. 

On that question the Section, the Stanley Section, or the Stanley Tail, as it had been 
called, was quite decided; but how this Tail had become united to the body of the 
present Ministry he could not imagine. A more unnatural junction had never been 
heard of; but at least it was some consolation to know that, when the Ministry was 
expelled from office, as it speedily would he, the Tail would not be left behind, but 
must sneak out between the legs of the party to which it was attached. 

He was delighted to find Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham sup- 
porting Ministers ; and hoped that they would soon be in office, in 
order to be more speedily turned out. 

Nothing more was, however, now necessary to let the People know who were 
Reformers, and who were wolves in sheep's clothing, prowling about to flad a resting- 
place in some fold where they might lie snug until their hypocrisy was discovered and 
exposed, 

Sir James Graham had said, the day before, that it would be seen 
from the newspapers of whom the Section consisted ; and he therefore 
supposed that what he saw published in one of the papers that day was 
from Sir James’s pen—the hand of a master being certainly visible. 

The paragraph alluded to a certain meeting, which had been attended by certain 
Members; and it was said that Lord George Bentinck was there arm-in-arm with 
Mr. Hughes Hughes, to whom he was explaining that there was to be a party especi- 
ally of gentlemen, while Sir Andrew Agnew’s holy countenance lit up with joy, on 
learning from Lord George and Lord Arthur Leunox, that it was to be a congregation 
of pious Christians. It then went into some other particulars, giving the names of 
other Members, and concluded with stating, that the party afterwards, “ headed by 
Mr. Hughes Hughes, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Richards, proceeded in an omnibus, 
three cabs, and a hackney-coach, to Lord Stanley’s house.” (Much laughter.) This 
account of the meeting, he presumed—and he did not think he presumed too much— 
came from the right honourable baronet the Member for Cumberland. The ivdividuals 
who formed the section might, some of them, have been Whigs; but he denied that 
they had been steady Reformers. He would take the Member for Newcastle (Sir M. 
W. Ridley), whom he had known for twenty years. Formerly he had kept lists of the 
Members in different classes—out-and-out Whigs, out-and-out Tories, and what he 
termed loose fish, upon whose vote no safe calculation could ever be made. Among the 
“ loose fish” was included the honourable Baronet, The same, or nearly the same, 
might be said of the Member for Shoreham, of the Member for Lynn, and of the Mem- 
bers for South Shields and Wigton. There were people who always waited, if they 
could, to see which way the wind was likely to blow. 

Mr. Hume made some further observations, contrasting the Mem- 
bers of the present with those of the late Ministry—especially Lord: 
Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Duncannon and Mr. Goulburn— 
much to the disadvantage of the Tories. 

Colonel StstHorre, with much warmth, declared that. he had never 
made any assertion devoid of truth. 

Mr. Hume asked to what he referred ? 

Colonel SinrHorreE—* Did not the honourable Member allude 
to me ?” 


Mr. Hume said he had not noticed him. 


Sir Earptey Witmor complained of Mr. Hume's attack upon 
him. He was indignant at the charge of being a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. 

Mr. Hume said he did not know before that Sir Eardley belonged to. 
the party. 

Mr. Ricuarps and Mr. Hucues Huaues declared that the story in 
the newspapers was false. The latter declared that he never was at 
Lord Stanley’s in his life. 

Mr. Emerson TENNENT complained of the vagueness of the Speech, 
but avowed himself an independent supporter of Ministers. 

Mr. Serine Rice very explicitly denied that there was any variance 
on the Church question between himself, Lord John Russell, and 
Lord Lansdowne, and declared that the late Ministers were of one 
mind on that subject. 

Sir M. W. Ripiey was very indignant at the attack upon him by 
Mr. Hume, and asserted his political independence. 

Sir Henry Haroince said, in reference to some remarks by Mr. 
Frarcus O'Connor, that the Rathcormac affair was not chargeable to 
the present Ministers, as their predecessors had made all the arrange- 
ments for employing the military in the collection of tithes. 

Mr. G. F. Youne said, that his vote for the Address was in a great 
measure influenced by Mr. Gisborne’s declaration that Mr. Grote and 
Mr. Warburton were fit men to succeed the present Ministers. (!!!} 
He also was very angry at Mr. Hume’s attack on the Stanley Section. 

Mr. E. B. Currets defended Mr. Hume from the attack made 
on him from all sides, and highly eulogized his public services. 

Mr. T. Atrrwoop complained of the statement in the Address that 
trade was flourishing; which was untrue. He also said that he was 
not disposed to submit to such an insult on the national honour, as had 
been committed by Russia in trampling on Turkey, in defiance of the: 
Treaty of Vienna. 

The Address, as amended, was then agreed to. 


The Peers occupied much less time in discussing the Address than 
the Commons; though the debate in their Lordships’ House was more 
lively and animated than is usual with them. 

When the House resumed, at five o’clock on Tuesday, Lord Harp- 
WICKE moved and Lord Gace seconded the Address. Lord MEt- 
BOURNE moved an Amendment, in the same terms as that proposed by 
Lord Morpeth in the Commons; and in doing so, remarked upon the 
absence in the King’s Speech of any allusion to the recent change of 
Ministers. He called upon the Duke of Wellington to show the 
pressing necessity which could justify his assumption of so many offices 
during the Interregnum. He considered the Dissolution of Parliament 
a most uncalled-for proceeding on the part of Ministers, who professed 
such a desire to preserve the peace of the country, and such a horror of 
agitation ; and he quoted several passages from the speech of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel at the Mansionhouse Dinner, which represented the country 
as sighing for repose. It was very extraordinary that such should be the 
language of a Minister who at that very time was contemplating a 
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dissolution of Parliament-which: was: certain to agitate the country from 
one end to the other. Well, he had his dissolution; and Ministers had 
gained something by it, but not as much. as they required. If the Speech 
from the Throne was what it was described to be—a good Reform 
Speech—why was it not submitted to the late Parliament? 

As Reforming measures were to be sabmitted, why was it necessary to turn out a 
Reforming Parliament? In former dissolutions, such as those to which he had alluded, 
there had been the justification, such ‘as it was, of an entire change of policy, It was 
so in 17@4; and again in 1807, when the question of Catholic Emancipation was thrown 
over; and again it might beso considered in 1831, when the policy of “ Reform or no 
Reform” was at issue; but what:change could justify the late dissolution? It was 
avowedly no change of policy, for the continuance of the Reforra policy was professed, 
It was, in fact, a change of mer only, and notof measures, Under these circum- 
stances, he looked upon the late dissolution as a mere wanton exercise of power; and 
he knew of no cther cause for it, except it was for.the purpose of introducing some Tory 
Members to the House of Commons, in order to drag them through the mire after the 
abandonment of their principles. He could not guess at any other cause, except it was 
that by frequent dissolutions noble lords opposite wished to fulfil their own oft-repeated 
predictions—that it was impossible to conduct the Government under a Reform dis- 
pensation. 

The Duke of WrettrncTon endeavoured to show, that after the re- 
moval of Lord Althorp the Melbourne Ministry could not go on; 
though he declared that he was exceedingly surprised when he was 
called upon by the King to go to Brighton, as he had not been near 
the Court for a considerable time, and was living at his house in 
Hampshire. He conceived there was nothing criminal in his readiness 
to fassist his Sovereign; and if there was, Lord Melbourne himself 
was a party to the offence, for he had brought. the letter summoning 
him to Brighton with him to London. 

Lord Melbourne explained, that, to oblige Sir Herbert Taylor, he 
had merely allowed his servant to carry the letter to Sir Henry 
Wheatley. 

Lord Brovcuam spoke at great length. He said that the Speech 
was one continued eulogy on the measures of the late Ministry; and 
intimated (ironically, we presume,) that Mr. Baring was the author of 
it. He ridiculed the idea of the existence of a British Ministry de- 
pending on the life of an old man of seventy-eight, like Lord Spencer ; 
and quoted some passages from Earl Grey’s Edinburgh speech, to 
prove that he never contemplated the breaking up of the Liberal Mi- 
nistry and the accession of the Tories upon Lord Althorp’s removal, 
although the resignation of Lord Althorp had. certainly caused Earl 
Grey’s retirement. The Melbourne Ministry was perfectly united, 
and never doubted their ability to go on after Lord Althorp’s removal 
to the Upper House. The Duke of Wellington pretended that. the 
House of Commons would not support the Ministry after Lord Al- 
thorp was gone, but if that were true, where was the necessity for dis- 
solving that House? It was because the Tories knew that the House 
would support the late Ministers in spite of the loss of Lord Althorp. 
Lord Brougham then, in very pointed and sarcastic language, exposed 
the inconsistency of the Tories in now pretending to be Reformers ; 
and asked why they dissolved the Reform Parliament, if they were 
honest Reformers ? 

Lord Lynpuvurst defended his consistency with much warmth ; 
and chargel Lord Brougham with making hasty, flippant, and un- 
founded attacks upon him. He charged him with an intention to 
* pervert”—[ Lord Brougham said that he had no such intention, 
though Lord Lyndhurst might make the House of Lofds an arena for 
indeceney.] Lord Lyndhurst then defended the conduct of Ministers 
generally ; and in regard to the Corporation Commission said, that the 
Speech only pledged Ministers to lay the Report on the table. He 
referred to the Manchester meeting, at which a vote of censure was 
passed by Mr. Cobbett’s friends on the late Ministry, as a proof of 
their unpopularity. 

A good deal of altercation ensued between Lords Brovenam and 
Lynpuurst; the latter being very indignant at a remark of Lord 
Brougham that as he found Ministers were changing their opinions in 
regard to Reform, as they did formerly on the Catholic question, 
he now suspended his judgment as to the honesty of their previous 
conversion, as well as their more recent one, 

Lord Mutecrave set Lord Lyndhurst right as to the Manchester 
meeting. It was entirely composed of Mr. Cobbett’s friends; and 
though it had been said that there was no alternative but Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Cobbett, this arose from a mistake—for Mr. Cobbett 
was Sir Robert’s ally, not his antagonist. 

The Duke of Ricumonp and Lord Rivon avowed their intention to 
vote for the Address; and their willingness to try Ministers, but dis- 
claimed confidence in them. 


The Amendment was then negatived without a division. 


[The extreme length of the debates.in the: Commons has prevented . 


us from giving more than a mere sketch of the proceedings in the 
Lords, instead of the full report which we had prepared. ] 


3. THE Corporation CoMMISSION. 


There was a long conversation in the House of Peers on Thursday 
relative to the legality of the Corporation Commission. The conver- 
sation was opened by Lord BroucHamM; who said that the Commission 
had been declared to be illegal, and that it appeared it had only been 
mentioned in the Speech, and the Report was only to be laid on the 
table, with a view of founding an impeachment upon it. Lord Lywp- 
HURST replied, that there was no such intention; only a part of the 
power granted by the Commissioners was illegal ; and it was intended 
to act upon a part of the Report. Lord Lanspowne did not see how 
Government could act upon the Report of a Commission which they 
declared to be illegal. Lord Lynpaurst said, he had never seen the 
Commission ; and only concluded that it was illegal from a conversa- 
tion he had held with Lord Abinger on the subject. 

Lerd Brovenam said that this was most astonishing, when taken in 
connexion with the declaration that the Commission was illegal, It 
Was most astonishing that the Lord Chancellor should have charged 
his predecessor with having issued an illegal Commission, on the 
authority of a counsel at the bar, who perhaps himself had never read 
the Commission any more than Lord Lyndhurst. 

Lord ELLexsonoven eonsidered that the information might be used, 
though the Commission was illegal. 

Lord Piunkery said, this could not. be done: it was a rule of law 
Rot to use evidence Megally obtained. 








The Duke of WELtrNcTon replied, that the House might legislate 
upon the information; and it was not intended to: proceed judicially 
upon it. Lord Rapnor rejoined, that to legislate, was to do more than 
to pass judgment—it was to execute sentence. Lord Lyndhurst had, 
he thought, pronounced a rash opinion on the Commission, founded on 
the opinion of another. 


Lord Lynpuurst defended himself, on.the ground that a better 
opinion than that of Lord Abinger could not be had. Ministers would 
act upon so much of the evidence as had been taken legally. Lord 
Abinger had told him that the objectionable clause—that which autho- 
rized inquiry into the property of Corporations—was not in the first 
draft, but added by the pen of Lord Brougham. 

Lord Broveuan, after commenting on the inconsistency of Lord 
Lyndhurst, who one night said it was only intended to lay the Report 
on the table, and the next that it was intended to act upon it, and again, 
that only the evidence legally taken would be acted upon, asked how it 
was discovered that the clause in question had been inserted by him? 

“ Certainly he did not for a moment mean to deny that he advised the issuing of that 
Commission, and that, legal or illegal, he was responsible for its contents; but he 
should certainly like to know how it was that the noble and learned Lord, then a coun- 
sel at the bar, learnt the fact thus stated: he should certainly like to know who it 
was had had access to the records of the Home Office, so as to discover in its archives 
the original draft of the Commission. The House had not yet been informed of that ; 
but he hoped that it would be, for he should know what steps to take upon learning the 
fact. He hoped that the information he asked for would be given; for he should like 
to know whether duty had been performed, or whether all official duty had been vio- 
lated, broken, set at nought, in that office. He should like to discover also upon what 
consideration paid ‘that communication of a private document, which was now relied 
upon, was made in those quarters, All the time the late Administration were in office, 
they knew hew many clerks were in communication with their enemies; and he knew 
that several who preceded and succeeded the late Government, were entirely of his 
opinion as to the conduct of these official gentlemen.” 

Lord Wuarncwirre agreed that it would be unfair to deprive people 
of their rights upon inquisitorial information illegally obtained; but 
in point of fact such information had not been obtained under the Com- 
mission, for the Corporations refused to give it. 

Ifsuch information had been given under the Commisson, he admitted it might/be a 
question whether the evidence could be acted upon, The fact, however, was, that 
different Corporations, knowing the Commission to be illegal, yet voluntarily gave the 
information sought for. [Lord Brougham—* No, no!”] It was certainly notorious 
that the Commission was illegal, for he recollected seeing’ the opinion of Sir James 
Scarlett in the newspapers; and he did not see what there was to prevent them making 
use of informativn voluntarily given with a knowledge that it could not: have been 
extorted, He believed there was nothing in law to prevent it; and certainly there was 
nothing in common sense. 

Lord Brovenan, soon afterwards, observed that the affairs of three 
hundred Corporations had been investigated before Lord Abinger’s 
opinion had been given, and therefore before the Commission had been 
declared illegal. 

MIscELLANEOUS SvBJECTs. 


Brisery at Exvrcrions. In the House of. Peers, on, Thursday, 
Lord Broveuam brought forward a bill to prevent bribery,. It was 
the same that the last House of Commons rejected.. Lord ELLEen- 
BOROUGH suggested that the House of Commons was the right place 
to introduce such a Measure; and after some further observations, 
Lord Brousuam withdrew his motion for leave to bring in the bill, 


PLURALITIES AND Non-RESIDENCE. On the same day, Lord 
Brovucuam presented two bills for the prevention of Pluralities;.and 
to enforce the residence of the Clergy. Lord ELLensorovcn thought 
it better to wait for the Report of the Church Commissioners. But 
Lord Brovucuam persisted ; and the bills were read a: first’ time, and 
laid on the table. 


Oatus. The Duke of Ricumonp obtained leave from the Lords, 
last night, to bring in a bill for the abolition of oaths, and substitution 
of declarations in lieu of them in the various departments of State. 


ELECTION Petitions. Inthe House of Commons, on Wednesday, 
petitions were presented, which are entered as follows in the Votes. 

Rochester City—Petition of William Nicholson and others, .freemen—Ballot for 
Committee thereon, March 17. 

Droitwich Borough — Petition of John Hodgetts Hodgetts Foley, Esq.—Ballot, 
March 17. 
ean City—Petition of. John Mallett, Thomas Walker, and others—Ballot, 
March 19, 

Stafford Borough—Petition of Rees Howell Gronow, Esq. (the late Member)— 
Ballot, March 12. 

New Windsor Borough—Petition of Sir John Elley—Ballot, March 24+ 

Canterbury City—Petition of the Right Honourable Stephen Rumbold Lushington 
(one of the candidates )—Ballot, March 24, 
i Ipswich Borough—Petition of Robert Gill Ranson and others, .electors—Ballot, 
March 26, 


Business of THE House. On Thursday, Mr. Ewart moved ‘that 
no fresh business should be entered on after eleven o’clock at night. 
The motion was supported by Mr. O’ConneELLand Major BEAUCLERK; 
but opposed by Sir Rozerr Pret; and Mr. Ewarr agreed to post- 
pone it to the 11th of March, in order that the new Members might 
have a trial of the late hours! 


Corporation Rerorm. Sir JoHn CaMpsBett gave notice last night, 
that if Ministers did not bring forward a measure on Corporation 
Reform, as soon as the Report of the Commissioners was laid on the 
table, he should himself, with the concurrence’of his friends, introdace 
a bill for effecting Municipal Reform. 





The Caurt, 
Tue King held a Council on Monday, at St. James’s Palace; when 
the Speech to be delivered on the opening of the session of Parlia- 
ment was finally settled. 

On Tuesday, his Majesty went in state to the House of Peers, and 
formally opened the session. He arrived at the House about two 
o’clock. The crowd of persons of all classes, in Parliament; Street, 
Great George Street, and Palace Yard, was most unusually large. 
There was some cheering, and some hooting and groaning; but the 
vast majority kept silence, and made no demonstration. of feeling. 
Ne _ Aine wore a naval uniform, and appeared to be in his usual 

calth, 

The Address from the House of Peers was presented on Wedness 
day to his Majesty at the Palace. 

A Levee was afterwards held ; at which the attendance was very 
numerous. Among the company, were the Dukes of Gordoh, Rich- 
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a. <4 mond, Rutland, and Buccleuch; Marquises of Camden, Londonderry, 


|» and Exeter; Earls of Roseberry, Haddington, Ripon, Euston, Roden; 


Lords Dalmeny, Abinger, Robert Grosvenor and Henniker, Sir C. 
M. Sutton, Sir W. Rae, and Sir H. Nicolas. The presentations 
were numerous; though, as usual, principally of gentlemen in the 
Navy and Army. 

After the Levee, several of the Foreign Ambassadors had audiences 
of the Queen. 

Last night, the Queen went to Covent Garden Theatre, accom- 
oye laa Howe, Lord Denbigh, and Lord and Lady Brown- 
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The Metropolis. 

The Reformers of the City have established a club, the objects of 

which are— 
*_ “ To effect the correction and more convenient arrangement of the register of 
electors for the City of London, and to note the defects which may be ascer- 
tained to exist in it. To watch the progress of every new registration, with a 
view to the defeating of fraudulent claims, but still more to prevent the omis- 
sion of the names of persons justly entitled to registration. To use all just 
means of keeping alive in the minds of those with whom the various members 
7 hold communication, a sense of the importance of the elective franchise, 
and of their adopting all those means of qualification for its exercise, which the 
law may prescribe. To ascertain the most convenient sectional apportion-- 
ments, as well of the City as of the circumjacent parts, for the purpose of can- 
vassing ; to arrange canvassing books in the form best suited to each particular 
district ; and, generally, to obtain such information, upon good authority, as 
may assist in the operation of canvassing. To obtain correct information 
touching the intellectual, moral, and political character of those who may be 
supposed likely to become candidates br the representation of the City, or for 
high municipal offices therein, and of those whom it may, upon general 
grounds, be deemed expedient to bring forward on the occurrence of vacancies.” 
The following are the leading regulations of the Club. 

“ That all electors of London be deemed qualified to become members of the 
elab; and that persons not electors be eligible if previously approved by the 
Sub-Committee. That every person duly proposed, seconded, and elected be a 
member, subject to the annual payment of a sum not less than ten shillings. 
That the management of the Club be vested in an extensive Committee, and 
in a Sub-Committee, to be annually chosen, at a general meeting of the 
members of the Club. It is intended to hold the first general meeting of the 
Club in May next, until which time the affairs of the Club will be conducted 
by a Provisional Committee, having power to add to its numbers.” 

Phis is an excellent move. The Metropolis has set a good example ; 
and we have no doubt that the Club will be put into successful opera- 
tion, as we see that the Chairman of the Committee is the discreet and 
energetic Mr. John Travers. 

Three hundred and fifty Reformers of Chelsea, Kensington, and 
Fulham, supporters of Mr. Hume, gave that gentleman a dinner on 
Monday, at Chelsea. Among the distinguished persons of the party, 
were Lord Kensington, Messrs. Warburton, O’Connell, Clay, Harvey, 
O'Dwyer, H. L. Bulwer, Tulke, Potter, Colonel Evans, br. Lush- 
ington, Dr. Bowring, Sir S. Whalley, and Sir J. S. Lillie. Several 
Liberal toasts were drunk, and some good speeches are said to have 
been delivered ; but in these days of Parliamentary oratory, it is not 
considered necessary to report them at length. O’Connell’s is particu- 
larly spoken of as capital in its way. 

A deputation from the parishes of Westminster, consisting princi- 
pally of the parochial authorities, waited on Sir Robert Peel on Wed- 
nesday, at Downing Street, to learn the intentions of Government 
with respect to the Window-duty. Several of the gentlemen, parti- 
cularly Mr. A’Becket and Mr. Walker, made strong statements of the 
great hardships suffered by the householders and shopkeepers, from the 
unequal pressure of this tax. Sir Robert listened with much atten- 
tion, and put some questions with respect to the operation of the tax: 
but he declined to say a word as to the views of Government regarding 
it, or to give any assurance on the subject. It would be his duty, ata 
certain period of the year, to take a review of the whole of the reve- 
nue and taxation of the country, and to state afterwards what he could 
do with respect to financial relief. This was all that could be obtained 
from the Premier; and the members of the deputation retired, by no 
means satisfied with the result of their interview. [Their dissatisfac- 
tion is unreasonable: did they not see that Sir Robert was thinking of 
his decent retreat from office, not of its duties and cares ?] 

The parishioners of Lambeth, after three days’ polling, have carried 
a Church-rate of twopence in the pound, by amajority of 865 to 615. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, on Monday, Mr. Franks, the hatter, 
was found guilty of several libels on Mr. De Mole, Clerk of the 
Merchant Tailors Company. The proceedings against him were by 
eriminal information. The libels charged Mr. De Mole with being 
ready to swear any thing in favour of his employers, and with having no 
eonscience ; and it was also insinuated that he was illegitimate. The 
libels were published in the Sunday Herald, the conductors of which 
gave up Mr. Franks as the author. 

The Court of Exchequer, on Monday last, finished its list of Com- 
mon Jury cases set down for trial in the city of London; thus leaving 
two or three blank days for the amusement of the gentlemen of the 
long robe. The King’s Bench, it is said, will scarcely leave a remanet. 

Several of the performers at the Strand Theatre appeared at Bow 
Street on Wednesday, in consequence of informations against them for 
performing at an unlicensed theatre, under the Act 10 Geo. II.; when 
Mr. Mitchell was convicted in the penalty of 50/1. for performing one 
part ina farce, and Mr. Forrester was convicted in two several penal- 
ties of the same amount for performing two characters. Several other 
cases were postponed till Thursday, when the parties again attended ; 
and Mr. Bodkin, who appeared on behalf of Mr. Glossop, stated that 
all the persons connected with the Strand Theatre had yielded to the 
decision of the Magistrates on the previous day, and had closed the 
theatre on that night, and that it was not intended to reopen it till a 
proper license could be obtained. He further said that, as the object 
of the present proceedings was not to visit the actors with penalties, 
but to close the Theatre, he was instructed, on behalf of the defen- 
dants, to apply for a further postponement of the case fora fortnight, 
im order that it might be seen that there was no intention to act in de- 
fiance of the law. This application was agreed to. 


At the Queen Square Office, on Wednesday, several men were 








— by fine and imprisonment, for hooting at and abusing the 
ing, and some of the Peers, on their way to the House of Lords on 
Tuesday. 

_ Lord Henley met witha serious accident on Thursday. He was pas- 
sing down Red Lion Street, Holborn, ona spirited blood mare, when the 
animal became restive, and threw him violently. He was conveyed 
home in a coach. 

An inquest was held, on Wednesday sennight, at the Vestry Hall of 
St. John’s, Southwark, on the body of George Austin, a lad of fifteen, 
who committed suicide by throwing himself off London Bridge into 
the Thames. It appeared from the evidence, that three weeks before 
Christmas, the lad had got into the company of two prostitutes ; one of 
whom ina drunken fit, had murdered an infant in her room, and showed 
the body afterwards to Austin, who was terribly shocked, and became 
deranged. He had been told by one of his profligate companions, that 
the girl had threatened to charge him with the murder. The inquest 
was adjourned to Monday last, but little additional evidence was pro- 
cured. A verdict of Insanity was agreed to by the Jury. The Police 
are on the alert to discover the supposed murderer. The boy had 
always maintained a good character. ; 





The Country. 

From all parts of the country there are accounts of the intense anx- 
iety with which the result of the election of Speaker was expected ; 
and the popular joy at the success of Mr. Abercromby appears to have 
been almost as general. The Tories have lost their temper, as well as 
a good deal of money, by their defeat. 

An address of congratulation from the city of Norwich to Mr. Aber- 
cromby, on his election as Speaker, in the course of six hours received 
the signatures of between 900 and 1000 most respectable electors of 
that city. 

Already, in more than one county we could name, is canvassing 
going on, in expectation of another dissolution._~ Herald. 

Upwards of 1,600/. has already been subscribed towards the erection 
of a statue, or some other memorial of national gratitude, to Earl Grey, 
for the services which he has rendered his country by the passing of the 
Reform Bill. 

A Company is forming at Bristol with a capital of half a million, 
divided into shares of 100/. each, for the purpose of opening a direct 
trade with China. 

On Monday, a new wing which Lord Francis Egerton had added to 
the old mansion of Worsley Hall, in Lancashire, was accidentally set 
fire to, and burnt down. 

Sixty houses in Peterborough were burnt on Monday morning. The 
fire originated in the chimney of a thatched cottage, the roof of which 
was ignited by a spark ; and the wind being very high, the neighbouring 
tenements were soon destroyed. 


It is stated in the Aberdeen Advertiser, as an instance of public spirit, 
alike honourable to the inhabitants and their Representative, that the 
subscription which was opened to defray the expenses of the city clec- 
tion has amounted to more than suffices for that purpose. The election 
has not cost Mr. Bannerman one farthing—not even the printing of his 
addresses, nor any of the expenses which fall upon candidates by the 
Reform Act. The balance remaining is to be applied to investigating 
the claims for registration in the roll of electors, by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose. This conduct is highly creditable to the 
constituency of Aberdeen : they seem to know the value of the franchise. 

It is understood that Sir Edward Sugden, on the question that leases 
with a clause of surrender, which his predecessor Lord Manners held 
to be invalid, is of opinion that such deeds are bond fide valid in law and 
equity. If this decision be so ruled, it will affect landed property in 
Ireland to an incalculable amount.—Limerick Chronicle. 

In the King’s Bench Chamber, Dublin, on Thursday week, the ap- 
plication made on behalf of the friends of the persons who were killed 
in the affray at Rathcormac, to have the persons charged on the 
Coroner's Inquisition tried in Dublin, was refused; and the case will 
be tried at Cork. 

By the death of Lord Scarborough, who was killed last week by a 
fall from his horse, there is a vacancy in the representation of North 
Nottinghamshire, as Lord Lumley, the late Member, succeeds to the 
Peerage. 

Lord Haddington arrived from Dublin on Tuesday, at his house in 
Berkeley Square. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Feb. 26th, Duckenfield, Riddle, from Van Diemen’s Land 
Off Margate, 25th, Sarah, Kay, from Mauritius. At Deai, 23d, St. Kilda, Ogden, from 
Mauritius; 25th, Burrell, Metealf, from Bengal; Beatrice, Chesser, from Singapore 5 
and Margaret, Warren, from Mauritius. Off the Wight 22d, Mary, Thompson, from 
ditto, At Liverpool, 2ist, Bounty Hall, Harding, from Bombay ; 22d, Robert, Blyth, 
from ditto; Spartan, Lumsden, from China and Cape Breton; Richardson, from 
Batavia; 24th, Selma, Luckie, from Bengal; and Welcome, Castles, from ditto; and 
Broad Oak, Hubback, from Mauritius. Off Cork, 25th, Belhaven, Crawford; and 
Transitt, ,from China. At Dublin, 2lst, Hellas, Scanlan, from ditto. At St. 
Helena, Dec. 23, Fenella, Bosworth, from London; and Tam-o-Shanter, Coyde, from 
Mauritius; 25th, Salacia, Addison, from ditto; Platina, Wilson, from Singapore ; 
Lady Feversham, Webster, from Bombay; and Barbara, Murray, from the 
Cape of Good Hope; 28th, Albion, Sutherland, from Mauritius; 30th, John, 
M‘Farlane; and Mary, Thompson, from the Cape of Good Hope; 31st, General Palmer, 
Thomas; and Bengal, Lee, from Bengal. At Bombay, October 6th, Gilmour, Lindsay, 
from Liverpool; 7th, Boyne, Stockley; and Arab, Sparkes, from London; 8th, 
Cestrian, Kellock; and Princess Charlotte, Kirby, from Liverpool; and Dauntless, 
Pindar; and Hero of Maloun, , from London. At China, Sept. 4th, Jumna, 
Pinder; aud Hebe, Currie, from Liverpool ; and Alexander Baring, St. Croix, from 
London; 9th, Hythe, Drayner, from ditto; 10th, Aurelius, Saul, from ditto; 20th, 
Governor Finlay, Kennedy; and 2lst, Symmetry, Riley, from ditto; October 10th, 
Charles Grant, Hyde; llth, Morgiana, Ricketts ; and Marquis Camden, Larkins, 
from London. At Van Diemen’s Land, Sept, 16th, Camilla, Wilson, from London 5 
Oct. Ist, Protector, Bragg, fiom ditto; 7th, Medora, Tweedie, from Liverpool ; 
10th, Margaret Graham, Hamilton, from the Clyde; 13th, Gulnare, Metcalf, from 
Liverpool ; and Manfred, Williams, from London ; 22d, Rhoda, Hurst, from ditto; and 
24th, Numa, ——, from Leith. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Feb. 2lst, Abercrombie Robinson, Scott, for Madras; and 
Lord Lowther, Graut, for Bombay. , 








Saturpay, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
Arrived—In the Downs, Georgiana, Thoms, from Calcutta. At Liverpool, Belhaven, 
Crawford, from China. In the Clyde, William, Hamlin, from Calcutta, At Calcutta, 
Oct, 9th, Fatima, Fethers, from Liverpool ; and 10th, Loudon, Pickering, from London, 
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We thank the Member who sent us the communication respecting the Speakership; 
but he will see from the crowded state of our columns that it was impossible to 
find room for it; and moreover, the intevest attached to the subject has been lost 
in the greater events of the current week 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


There is not a word of Foreign News in the papers of this morning. 
The prevalence of stormy weather has prevented the arrival of vessels 
from the Continent. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The history of the fluctuations of the Money Market during the last few days may 
be read in the proceedings of the House of Commons; the prices of Stocks having 
always risen upon any prospect of the continuance of the present Ministers in power, 
and fallen when the chance of a change has been apparent. It is not from this cir- 
cumstance to be inferred that the Stockholders are more essentially Tory than the 
rest of the community, but that all agitations, whether political or otherwise, are 
viewed with dislike by the capitalist, On Tuesday afternoon, as soon as the King’s 
Speech became known in the City, a decline of more than 1 per cent, took place in the 
price of Consols, principally occasioned by a report that among the other Ministerial 
arrangements a tax upon the Funds was in coptemplation: with the next morning, 
however, this error was corrected, and with the appearance of Ministerial strength, 
furnished by the proceedings of Tuesday night, the price, which had the evening before 
been at 904, rallied to 91, and afterwards improved to 91g for Money, and 91% for the 
April Account, The division of last night has thrown another damp over the market, 
and to-day Consols have again receded, It is, however, still hoped that the Minister 
may obtain a majority upon the bringing up of the report of the Address; and though 
the market is heavy, it has not declined lower than to 914 for the Account. The other 
English Stocks are in demand; especially the Reduced 3} per Cents., which are very 
scarce, With the present abundance of money, nothing but political agitation can 
keep down the price of Public Securities. 

The Foreign Stocks fell with Consols; and on Tuesday afternoon, Dutch and 
Portuguese were unsaleable at any thing near the nominal prices: they have, however 
all since reached to and are now nearly at our last quotations. The Foreign Funds are 
now so distinctly influenced by home politics, that they completely follow the course 
of our own Funds; and therefore the history of the mutations of the Consol Market is, 
with the requisite changes of names and prices, on account of the fluctuations of 
Foreign Funds, 

A new Mining speculation has been introduced this week,—viz. the Candonga 
Company ; a Brazilian enterprize, the shares of which have been eagerly purchased at 
8/., but are now at 5/. to 6. prem. The other Mining Shares have improved; parti- 
cularly the Del Monte, which are at 34/,, and the Del Rey, which have risen to 91. 

Saturpay, TWELVE o’cLock. 

Nothing of importance has occurred this morning; and prives, with the exception of 

Portuguese Bonds, which have slightly improved, are the same as yesterday. 














3 per Cent. Consols....... 91} 4 Dutch 24 per Cents. ...... - 564 
Ditto for Account.......... 914 ¢ French 3 per Cents ....... ° 

New 34 per Cent. Annuities . Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. .... —— 
WANE SiGe vc sicieeds cosas 2234 } Mexican 6 per Cents....... 41} 42 
India-Stock.....2. secssvceses Portuguese 5 per Cents. .... 991 3 
Exchequer Bills........... 34 35 Do. Regencyserip,5perCent ““* * 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 1014 2 Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent... 1104 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 844 Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent... 58} 3 
Danish3 perCents.. ..... e TF Ditto New Scrip .......... 534 





THE FRENCH PLAYS. 


LemairrgE, the star of the French company, is an actor that every 
playgoer may see with pleasure, and every performer study with 
advantage. He is a consummate artiste. We have before spoken of 
his Othello ; but it is not in lofty tragedy, nor in genteel comedy, that 
he excels. His forte is in that class of characters, conventionally called 
melodramatic, but which may be more truly termed of common life. 
We cannot determine his rank by comparing him with any one actor on 
the English stage. He combines the picturesqueness and melodra- 
matic power of O. Smiru, the versatility and humour of Maruews, 
and the finish and repose of FarREN, with a graceful freedom, perfect 
ease, and gusto all his own. His a¢ting may be characterized in one 
word—it is real. There is no theatrical trickery, no over-acting; all 
is true to the life, and in perfect keeping: the actor feels and is the 
character. 

The two parts which, as far.as we have yet seen, develop his talent 
most strikingly, are Robert Macaire in L’ Auberge des Ardrets, and 
George de Germany in Trente Ans, ou la Vie d'un Jouer. This last is 
the original of ‘‘ ‘Thirty Years of a Gambler’s Life,” which had such 
arun at the Adelphi a few years ago; when T. P. Cooke played the 
hero, who is the victim of a passion for gaming, and Trrry the false 
friend, who tempts him on from vice tocrime. LEMarrRE, as the hero, 
depicts with vivid and painful fidelity the successive stages of the 
gambler’s career—the desperation of the young man of pleasure at 
finding himself ruined—the moody wayward humour and reckless in- 
fatuation of the gamester by trade—and the squalid misery and wretch- 
edness of the starving outcast, who commits robbery and murder to 
provide his wife and child with bread. The self-possessed, elegant 
manners of the fine gentleman, the brutal heartlessness of the roué, 
and the abject dejection of the beggar, are each and alike true to nature. 
The last scene is positively harrowing to the feelings. 

Robert Macaire is a hero of another sort. LEMAITRE’s personation 
of this gay, bold- faced, and accomplished rascal, is amasterpiece. The 
dressing alone is admirable ; and of this part of his art Lemarrre isa 
perfect master. The first entrance of Macaire is a sight not soon to 
be forgotten. Imagine a well-proportioned fellow with a brandy face, 
attired in a soiled, patched, and tattered suit, composed of a blue coat, 
close buttoned to conceal deficiencies within, crimson pantaloons, and 
dirty white stockings, thrust into pumps that deserve the name onl 
because they allow free passage for the water; a crimson neckclot 
tied over his chin, a black patch over one eye, and a shapeless drab hat 
with an apology for a crown on his head; a small bundle containing 
his wardrobe in one hand, and ahedge-stake in the other; while from 
the pocket of his coat sweeps in a long train.a dirty yellow silk hand. 
kerchief—the only entire article of his equipment, and doubtless a 
recent acquisition. He is attended by a pale, half-starved wretch, 
clad in drab, with a coat torn up the back by the weight and dangling 
motion of two well-filled bags that supply the place of pockets. This 


worthy mimics every action of his superior genius, as a recruit follows 
the movements of the fugleman : his imbecility affording a fine contrast 
to the swelling magnificence of Macaire. This part was capitally 
played by Vizint1n1, who next to Lemaitre is by far the cleverest 
and most lively actor of the company. This pair of animated scare- 
crows arrive just as a wedding is celebrated at the auberge, and Macaire 
with the most amiable condescension, taking a fiddle from one of the 
musicians, plays through a dance; and giving way to the impulse of the 
moment, hands out the bride, and dances with her the waltz in 
Faust—a most graceful and amusing parody. In the seemingly un- 
conscious manner in which he whisks a cap off the head of one,a 
handkerchief from the pocket of another, as if by instinct—the adroit 
and business-like way in which he plans and executes the most bare- 
faced thefts, dazzling his victims with a display of his accomplishments, 
overawing with his imposing grandeur of manner, or fascinating with a 
playful sally of wit and jest, as the case may require—LEmarrre exhibits 
consummate skill and address. He ingratiates himself with the gens- 
d’armes who are in pursuit of him, and is invited to breakfast with 
them; baflles their scrutiny of his person and passport ; and would have 
eluded their vigilance completely, had not a robbery and murder com- 
mitted by the pair in the auberge exposed them to suspicions too 
strong to be evaded. As a last resource, Mucaire affects to 
quarrel with his companion, and tries several times to get out- 
side the house on pretence of a duel; but he is foiled, and lodged in 
prison. In endeavouring to escape, his follower, who has contrived to 
be beforehand here, takes his revenge for the indignities he has sub- 
mitted to from JZacaire, by stabbing him. How different is his 
manner of dying from the elaborate death struggles on our stage! He 
makes a faint exclamation, crawls to a bench for support, and in an in- 
effectual attempt to rise, sinks down dead. This is nature: dying men 
don’t parade their agonies. But not in this point alone—the custom 
of the French stage—is the superior truth and delicacy of LEMAITRE 
evident: every look, tone, and gesture, is eloquent of meaning; not a 
turn of the head but is proper to the occasion: yet this minuteness has 
not the effect of studied elaboration, but of intuitive feeling and per- 
ception. The portrait is finished in the minutest points, but it has all 
the breadth and freedom and animation of reality. 

The natural, unassuming, and lady-like acting of Mademoiselle 
Perit, as the wife of the gambler, deserves the highest praise. Her 
hysterical bursts of grief seem uncontrollable emotions, not acted pas~- 
sion. Her sorrow is that of a suffering wife, not a stage heroine; and 
the pathos is proportionate in effect to the genuineness of its ex- 









pression. 





DIVISION ON THE ADDRESS TO THE KING. 


OPPOSITION MAJORITY, 
FOR THE AMENDMENT. 


Acheson, Visct., Armagh C. 
Adam, C.. Clackhmannan & Kinr. C. 
Aglionby, H. A., Cockermouth 
Alston, R., Hertfordshire 
Andover, Lord, Malmesbury 
Anson, Sir G., Lichfield 
Astley, Sir J., Norfolk, WV. 
Attwood, T., Birmingham 
Ainsworth, P., Bolton 
Angerstein, J., Greenwich 
Bagshaw, J., Sudbury 

Baines, E., Leeds 

Bannerman, A., Aberdeen 
Barham, J., Kendal 

Baring, F. T., Portsmouth 
Barnard, E. G., Greenwich 
Barron, H. W., Waterford City 
Barry, G. S., Cork County 
Beauclerk, A. W., Surry, East 
Beaumont, T., Northumberland, S. 
Bellew, R. M., Louth C. 
Bellew, Sir P., Louth C. 
Berkeley, Hon. C, F., Cheltenham 
Berkeley, Hn.G., Gloucesters. VW. 
Berkeley, Hon. F., Gloucester Cé. 
Bernal, R., Rochester 
Bewes, T., Plymouth 
Biddulph, R., Hereford 

3ish, T'., Leominster 
Blackburne, J., Huddersfield 
Blake, M. J., Galway City 
Blamire, W., Cumberland, East 
Blunt, Sir C. R., Lewes 

Bodkin, J. J., Galway C. 

Bowes, J., Durham, South 
Bowring, Dr., Ai/marnock 
Brabazon, Sir W. J., Mayo C. 
Brady, D. C., Newry 

Bridgman, H., Ennis 

Brodie, W. B., New Sarum 
Brotherton, J., Saifurd 

Browne, D., May» 

Buckingham, J. S., Sheffield 
Buller, C., Liskeard 

Bulwer, H. L., Marylebone 
Bulwer, E., Lincoln City 

Burdon, W. W., Weymouth 
Burton, H. P. Beverley 

Butler, Hon. P., Kilkenny C. 
Buxton, T. F., Weymouth 

Byng, G., Middlesex 

Byng, Sir J., Poole 

Campbell, Sir J., Edinburgh 
Carter, J. B., Portsmouth 

Cave, O., Tipperary 

Cavendish, Hon. C. C., Sussex, E. 
Cavendish, Hn. G., Derbyshire, N. 
Cayley, E. S., Yorkshire, North 
Chalmers, P., Montrose 
Chapman, M. L., Vestmecth 
Chetwynd, W. F., Stafford 
Chichester, J, P. B., Barnstaple 
Clay, W., Tower Hamiets 
Clayton, Sir W., Great Marlow 
Clements, Lord, Leitrim 

Clive. E. B., Hereford 
Cockerell, Sir C., Evesham 
Coilrington, Sir E., Devonport 
Collier, J., Plymouth 
Conyngham, Ld. A., Canterbury 





Cookes, T. H., Worcestershire, E. 
Cowper, Hon. W , He rtfurd 
Crawford, W., L. ndon 
Crawford, W. S., Dundalk 
Crompton, S., Thirsk 
Curteis, H. B., Sussex, East 
Curteis, E. B., Rye 

Dalmeny, Lord, Stirling 

De Beauvoir, Sir J /Vindsor 
Denison, W. J., Surry, West 
Denniston, A , Dumbartonshire 
Divett, E., Exeter 

Dobbin, L., Armagh Town 
Donkin, Sir R. 8., Berwick 
Duncombe, T.S., Finsbury 
Dundas, Hon. T., Richmond. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C., York City 
Dunlop, C., Glasgow 

Dykes, F. L., Cockermouth 
Ebrington, Lord, Devonshire, North 
Edwards, J., Montgomery 
Elphinstone, H., Hastings 
Etwall, R., Andover 

Evans, Colonel, //estminster 
Evans, G., Dublin C, 

Ewart, W., Liverpool 

Euston, Earl, Thetford 
Fazakerley, J. N., Peterborough 
Fellowes, Hon. N., Devonshire, N. 
Fergus, J., Kirkcaldy 

Ferguson, Sir R, C., Nottingham 
Fergusson, Hon. R., Kirkcudbrights. 
Ferguson, R., Haddingtonshire 
Finn, W. F., Kilkenny C. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R., Limerick C, 
Fitzroy, Lord C., Bury St. Edmd’s. 
Fitzsimon, N., King’s County 
Fitzsimon, C., Dublin C. 

Folkes, Sir W. J., Norfolk, West 
Fort, J., Clithero 

Fox, C. R., Stroud 

Gaskell, D., ios ty 

Gillon, W. D., Falkirk 

Gisborne, T., Derbyshire, North 
Goring, H. D., Shorcham 

Grant, Hon. C., Inverness-shire 
Grattan, H., Meath 

Grattan, J., Wicklow 

Grey, Hon, C., Vycombe 

Grey, Sir G., Devonport 
Grosvenor, Lord R., Chester 
Grote, G., Londun 

Gully, J., Pontefract 

Hall, B., Monmouth 
Hallydurtonu, Hon. D., Forfarshire 
Handley, H., Lincolnshire 
Harland, W. C., Durham City 
Harvey, D. W., Southwark 
Hawes, B., Lambeth 

Hawkins, J. H., Newport, Isle of W. 
Hay, Colonel L., Elgin 
Heathcote, J., Tiverton 
Heathcote, R. E., Stoke-upon-Trent 
Hector, C. J., Petersfield 
Hencage, E., Great Grimsby 
Heron, Sir R., Peterboruug 
Hindley, C., Ashton-under-Lyne 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C., Nottingham 
Hodges, T. L., Kent, West 
Hodges, T., Rochester 

Holland, E., Worcestershire, East 
Hoskins, K., Herefordshire 
Howard, Hon. E., Morpeth 
Howard, P, H., Carlisle 
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Howard, R., Wicklow 

Howick, Visct., Northumberland, NY, 
Hume, J., Middlesex 

Hamphery, J., Southwark 
Hurst, R. H., Horsham 

Hutt, W., Kingston-upon- Hull * 
Jephson, C. D., Mallow 

Jervis, J., Chester 

Johnston, A., St. Andrews 
Kemp, T. R., Lewes 

Kennedy, J., Tiverton 

Kerry, Earl of, Calne 

King, E, B., Warwick 
Labouchere, H., Taunton 
Lambton, H., Durham, North 
Leader, J. T., Bridgewater 
Lefevre, C. S., Hampshire, North 
Lennard, T. B., Ma/don 

Lister, E. C., Bradford 

Littleton, Rt. Hn. E, J., Stafford, S 
Loch, J., Wick 

Locke, W., Devizes 

Long, W., Wiltshire, North 
Lushington, Dr., Tower Hamlets 
Lushington, C., Ashlurton 
Lynch, A. H., Galway 
Mackenzie, A. J. S., Ross-shire 
Macleod, R., Sutherlandshire 
Mactaggart, J., Wigton Burghs 
Macnamara, W. N., Clare 
Maher, J., Wexford C. 
Marjoribanks, 8., Hythe 
Marshall, W., Carlisle 

Marsland, H., Stockport 

Martin, T., Galway 

Maule, Hon. F., Perthshire 
Maxwell, J., Lanarkshire 
M‘Cance, J., Belfast 

Methuen, P., Wiltshire, North 
Milton, Ld., Worthamptonsh., N. 
Molesworth, Sir W., Cornwall, BF. 
Moreton, Hn. A.. Gloucestersh. E. 
Morpeth, Lord, Yorkshire, V. R. 
Mostyn, Hon, E.M. L., Flintshire 
Mullins, F, W., Kerry 

Murray, J. A., Leith 
Musgrave, Sir R., Waterford, €. 
Nagle, Sir R., Westmeath 
O’Brien, ©., Clure 

O’Brien, W. S., Limerick C. 
O’Connell, M., Meath 

O'Connell, D., Dublin City 
O'Connell, J., Youghul 
O'Connell, M. J., Kerry 
O'Connell, M., Tralee 

O'Connor, F., Cork C. 

O'Connor Don, Roscommon 
O’Dwyer, A. C., Drogheda 
O'Ferrall, R. M., Kildare 
Oliphant, L., Perth 

O'Loughlin, M., Dungarvan 

Ord, W. H., Newport 

Ord, W., Newcastle u.-T. 

Oswald, R. A.. Ayrshire 
Oswald, J., Glasgow 

Paget, F., Beaumaris 

Palmer, C., Bath 

Parker, J., Sheffield 

Parnell, Sir H., Dundee 

Parrott, J., Totnes 

Pattison, J., London 

Pease, J., Durham, South 
Petham; Hn. C, A. W., Lincolnshire 
Pepys, Sir C. C., Malton 

Perrin, L,, Cashet 

Phillips, M., Manchester 

Pinney, W., Lyme Regis 
Ponsonby, Hon. J. G. B., Derby 
Potter, R., Wigan 

Poulter, J. S., Shaftesbury 
Power, J., Verfird C. 

Power, P., Waterford C. 

Poyntz, W.S., Midhurst 

Price, Sir R., Herefurdshire 
Pryme, G., Cambridge 
Ramsbottom, J., /Vindsor 
Ramsden, J. C., Maiton 

Rice; Rt. Hon, T. S., Cambridge 
Rippon, C., Gateshead 

Robarts, A. W., Maidstone 
Roche, W., Limerick City 

Roche; D:, Limerick City 
Roebuck, J. A., Bath 

Rolfe, R. M., Penrhyn 

te D., Clonmel 

ooper, J. B., Huntingdonshire 

Rundell, J., Hapntock 

Russell, Lord J., Devonshire, South 
Russell, Lord, Tavistock 

Russell, Lord C, J. F., Bedfordshire 
Ruthven, E., Ki/dare 

Ruthven, E. S., Dublin City 
Scholefield, J., Birmingham 
Scrope, G. P., Stroud 

Seale, Colonel, Dartmouth 
Seymour, Lord, Tutness 

Sharpe, General, Dumfries 

Sheil, R. L., Tipperary 

Sheldon, E. R. C., Warwichsh., 8. 
Simeon, Sir R. G., Isle of Wight 
Smith, R. V., Northampton 
Smith, B., Sudbury 

Smith, Hon. R. J., Wycombe 
Speirs, Captain, Paisley 

Spiers, A., Richmond 

Stanley, E. J., Cheshire, Nurth 
Stanley, Hon. H. T., Preston 
Stewart, Sir M.S., Renfrewshire 
Stewart, R., Haddington 
Strickland, Sir G., Yorkshire, 7. R. 
Strutt, E., Derby 

Stuart, Lord D. C., Arundet 
Sullivan, R., Kilkenny City 
Talbot, J. H., Ross 

Talfourd, T. N., Reading 
Taucred, H. W., Banbury 
Tennyson, Rt. Hou. C., Lambeth 
Thompson, P. B., Yorkshire, E, R. 
Thompson, Rt. Hn. C., Manchester 
rege T., Wolverhampton 
Tooke, W., Truro 

Townley, R. G., Cambridgeshire 
Tracey, C. H., Tewkesbury 
Trelawney, Sir W. L., Cornwall, E, 








Trowbridge, Sir E, T., Sandwich 
Tulk, C. A., Poole 

Tynte, C. K. K., Bridgewater 
Tynte, C. J_K., Somersetshire, Vest 
Villiers, C. P., Wolverhampton 
Villiers, F., Canterbury 

Wakley, T., Finsbury 

Walker, C. A., Werfird Town 
Wallace, R., Greenock 

Warburton, H., Bridport 

Ward, H. G., St. Albans 

Wemyss, J., Fifeshire 

Westenra, Hon. Colonel, King’s C. 
Westenra, Hon, H. R., Monaghan 
Whalley, Sir 8. S.S. B., Marylebone 
White, S., Leitrim 

Wigney, J. N., Brighton 
Wilbraham, G., Cheshire, South 
Wilde, T., Newark-upon-Trent 
Wilkins, W., Radnorshire 

Wilks, J., Boston 

Williams, W. A., Monmouthshire 
Williams, W., Coventry 

Williams, Sir J , Carmarthenshire 
Williamson, Sir H., Durham, North 
Winnington, Sir T. E., Bewdley 
Winnington, H. J., Worcestersh. W. 
Wood, M., London 

Wrightson, W. B., Northallerton 
Wrottesley, Sir J., Staffurdshire, S. 
Wyse, T. junior, Waterford City 





MINISTERIAL MINORITY. 
AGAINST THE AMENDMENT, 


Agnew, Sir A., WVigtonshire 
Alford, Lord, Bedfordshire 
Alsager, R., Surry, East 
Arbuthnot, Hon. H., Kincardines. 
Archdall, M. jun., Fermanagh C, 
Ashley, Lord, Dorsetshire 
Attwood, M., Whitehaven 

Bagot, Hon. W., Denbighshire 
Bailey, J., Worcester City 
Baillie, H. D., Honiton 

Barclay, C., Surry, Vest 
Barclay, D., Sunderland 

Balfour, T., Orkney 

Baring, F., Thetford 

Baring, W. B., Winchester 
Baring, Rt. Hon. A., Esser, North 
Baring, H. B., Marlborough 
Baring, T., Great Yarmouth 
Barneby, J., Droitwich 

Bateson, Sir R., Londonderry C, 
Beckett, Sir J., Leeds 

Bell, M., Northumberland, South 
Benett, J., Wiltshire, South 
Bentinck, Lord G., King’s Lyna 
Beresford, Sir J. P., Chatham 
Bethell, R., Yorkshire, East 
Blackburne, J. 1., Warrington 
Blackstone, W. S., Wallingford 
Rald H, G. Chi: h 





Bolling, W., Bolton 
Bonham, F. R., Harwich 
Borthwick, P., Hvesham 
Bradshaw, J., Berwick 
Bramston, T. W., Essev, South 
Brocklehurst, J., Macclesfield 
Brownrigg, J. 8., Boston 
Bruce, Lord E., Marlborough 
Bruce, C. L. C., Inverness 
Brudenell, Ld., Northamptons..N. 
Bruen, Colonel, Carlow C, 

Bruen, F., Carlow 

Bulkeley, Sir R., Anglesea 
Buller, Sir J., Devonshire, South 
Buller, E., Staffordshire, North 
Burrell, Sir C. M., New Shoreham 
Calcraft, J. H., Wareham 
Campbell, Sir P. H., Berwickshire 
Canning, Sir S., King’s Lynn 
Carruthers, D., Kingston-u.-Hull 
Castlereagh, Visct., Down C. 
Chandos, Marquis, Buckinghams. 
Chaplin, T., Stamford 

Chapman, A., Whitby 

Charlton, E.L., Ludlow 
Chatterton, C., Cork City 
Chichester, A., Honiton 

Churchill, Lord C., Woodstock 
Clive, Visct., Ludlew 

Clive, Hon. R., Shropshire, South 
Codrington, C., Gloucesters. E. 
Cole, Hon. A. H., Enniskillen 
Cole, Visct., Fermanagh 

Compton, H. C., Hampshire, & 
Conolly, E. M., Donegal 

Cooper, Hon. H. A., Dorchester 
Cooper, E. J., Sligo C. 

Coote, Sir C., Queen's C. 
Copeland, W. T., Coleraine 
Corbett, T.G., Lincolnshire 
Corry, Hon. H., Tyrone 

Crawley, S., Bedford 

Crewe, Sir J., Derbyshire, South 
Cripps, J., Cirencester 

D’Albiac, Sir C., Ripon 

Damer, D., Portarlington 

Dare, R. W., Essex, South 
Darlington, Earl, Shropshire, South 
Davenport, J., Stoke-upon- Trent 
Denison, J. E., Nottingham, S. 
Dick, Q., Maldon 

Dottin, A. R., Southampton 
Dowdeswell, W. Tewkesbury 
Daffield, T., Abingdon 

Dugdale, D.S., Warwickshire, N. 
Duncombe, Hon. W., Yorks., V. R. 
Duncombe, Hon. A., East Retford 
Dundas, R. A., Ipswich 

Durham, Sir P., Devizes 

East, J. B., Winchester 

Eastnor, Visct., Reigate 

Eaton, R.J., Cambridgeshire 
Egerton, W. T. Cheshire, North 
Egerton, Sir P., Cheshire, South 
Egerton, Lord F., Lancashire, South 
Entwistle, J., Rochdale 

Estcourt, T. G , Oxford University 
Fancourt, Sir J., Barnstaple 








Feetor, J. M., Dover 

Fielden, W., Blackburn 
Ferguson, G., Banffshire 
Ferguson, Sir R., Londonderry 
Finch, G., Stamford 

Fleetwood, P. H., Preston 
Fleming, J., Hampshire, South 
Foley, E. T., Herefordshire 
Follett, Sir W., Eveter 

Forbes, Lord, Longford 

Forbes, W., Stirlingshire 
Forester, Hon. G., Wenlock 
Forster,C. S., alsalt 
Freshfield, J. W., Penrhyn 
Gaskell, J. M., Wenlock 

Geary, Sir W., Kent, West 
Gladstone, W. E., Newark-u.-T. 
Gladstone, T., Leicester 

Gordon, Hon, W., Aberdeenshire 
Gore, W. O., Shropshire, North 
Goulburn, Hon. H., Cambridge Uni. 
Goulburn, Sergeant, Leicester 
Graham, Sir J., Cumberland, Eas 
Grant, Hon, F. W., Elgin & Nain 
Greene, 'T., Lancaster 

Greisley, Sir R., Derbyshire, South 
Greville, Sir C. J., Warwick 
Grimston, Vise., Hertfordshire 
Grimston, Hon., E. St. Alban’s 
Halford, H., Leicestershire, S, 
Halse, J., St. Ives 

Hamilton, Lord C., Tyrone 
Hanmer, Sir J., Shrewsbury 
Hanmer, H., Aylesbury 
Harcourt, G. G., Owfordshire 
Hardinge, Sir H., Launceston 
Hardy, J., Bradford 

Hawkes, T., Dudley 

Hay, Sir J., Peeblesshire 

Hayes, Sir E., Donegal 
Henniker, Lord, Suffolk, East 
Herbert, Hon. S., /Viltshire, South 
Herries, Rt. Hu. J. C., Harwich 
Hill, Sir R., Shropshire, North 
Hill, Lord A. Downshire 

Hogg, J. W., Beverley 

Hope, Hon. J., Linlithgowsh're 
Hope, H.'T., Gloucester 

Hotham, Lord, Leominster 
Houldsworth, T., Wottinghams, N. 
Hoy, J. B., Southampton 

Ingham, R., South Shields 

Inglis, Sir R. H., Oxford University 
Irton, S., Cumberland, West 
Jackson, J. D., Bandonbridge 
Jermyn, Earl, Bury St. Edmund's 
Johnstone, J. J., Dumfriesshire 
Johnstone, Sir J., Scarborough 
Jones, T., Londonderry C, 

Jones, W., Denbigh 

Kearsley, J. H., Wigan 

Kelly, F., Ipswich 

Kerr, D., Downpatrick 

Kerrison, Sir E., Hye 

Kirk. P., Carrickfergus 
Knatchbull, Sir E., Kent, East 
Knox, Hon. J., Dungannon 
Lawson, A., Knaresborough 

Lee, J. L., Wells 

Lefroy, T., Dublin University 
Lefroy, A., Longford 

Lennox, Lord J. G., Sussex, West 
Lewis, D., Carmarthen 

Lewis, W., Maidstone 
Leycester, J., Cork City 

Lincoln, Ear! of, Nottingham, South 
Lopes, Sir R., Westbury 
Lowther, Lord, Westmoreland 
Lowther, Hon. H.C., Westmoreland 
Lowther, J. H., York 

Lucas, E., Monaghan 

Lygon, Hn. Col. H., Worcester, 7, 
Mackinnon, W. A., Lymington 
Maclean, D., Oxford City 

Mahon, Lord, Hertford 
Mandeville, Vis., Huntingdonshire 
Manners, La. R., Leicestershire, Ny 
Marsland, T’., Stockport 
Martin, J., Sligo 

Mathew, Captain, Galway C. 
Maxwell, H.,. Cavan 

Meynell, H., Lisburn 

Miles, W., Somersetshire, Hast 
Miles, P. J., Bristol C, 

Miller, W.H1., Newcastle-u.-L, 
Mordaunt, Sir J., Warwichsh. S. 
Morgan, C. M. R., Brecon 
Mosley, Sir O., Staffordshire, N. 
Neeld, J., Chippenham 

Neeld, J., Cricklade 

Nicholl, J., Cardiff? 

Norreys, Lord, Oxfordshire 
North, F., Hastings 

O'Neill, Hon. J. B. R., Antrim 
Ossulston, Ld., Northumberld. NN. 
Owen, Sir J., Pembn keshire 
Owen, H., Pembroke 

Palmer, R., Berkshire 

Patten, J. W., Lancashire, NN. 
Pechell, G. R., Brighton 

Peel, Colonel, Huntingdon 

Peel, Sir R., Tamworth 

Peel, Rt. Hon. W. Y., Tamworth 
Peel, E., Newcastle-under-Lyne 
Pelham, J. C., Shrewsbury 
Pemberton, T., Ripon 
Penruddocke, J. H., Wilton 
Perceval, Colonel, Sligo C. 
Phillipps, C. M., Leicestersh., NV. 
Pigot, R., Bridgenorth 

Plumptre, J. P., Kent, Hast 
Polhill, F., Bedford 

Pollington, Lord, Pontefract 
Pollock, Sir F., Huntingdon 
Powell, W. E., Cardiganshire 
Praed, J. B., Buckinghamshire 
Praed, W. M., Great Yarmouth 
Price, 8. G., Sandwich 

Price, R., Radnor 

Pringle, A., Selkirkshire 











Pusey, P., Berkshire 

Rae, Sir W., Buteshire 

Reid, Sir J. R., Dover 

Richards, J., Knaresborough 
Rickford, W., Aylesbury 

Ridley, Sir M. W., Newcastle u.-T. 
Robinson, G. R., Worcester 

Ross, C., Northampton 
Rushbrooke, R., Suffolk, West 
Russell, C., Reading 

Ryle, J., Macclesfield 

Sandcn, Lord, Liverpool 
Sanderson, R., Colchester 
Searlett, Hon. R. C., Norwich 
Scott, J, W., Hampshire, North 
Scott, Lord J., Roxburghshire 
Scott, Sir E. D., Lichfield 
Scourfield, W. H., Haverfordwest 
Shaw, F., Dublin University 
Sheppard, T., Frome 

Sibthorp, Colonel, Lincoln 
Sinclair, G., Catithness-shire 
Smith, A., Hertfordshire 

Smyth, Sir G. H., Colchester 
Somerset, Lord G. C., Monmouthshs 
Some ir 

Spry, Sir 8. T., Bodmin 

Stanley, Lord, Lancashire, North 
Stanley, E., Cumberland, West 
Stewart, J., Lymington 

Stewart, P. M., Lancaster 
Stormont, Lord, Norwich 

Sturt, H. C., Dorsetshire 

Surry, Earl of, Sussex, Vest 
Sutton, Rt. Hn. Sir C. M., Camb. U. 
Talbot, C. R. M., Glamorganshire 
Talmash, Hon. A. G., Granthan 
Tapps, G. W., Christchurch 
Tennent, J. E., Belfast 

Thomas, Colonel, Kinsale 
Thompson, W., Sunderland 

Trench, Sir F., Scarborough 
Trevor, Hon. G. R., Carmarthensh, 
Trevor, Hon. A., Durham 

Turner, W., Blackburn 

Turner, T. F., Leicestershire, South 
Twiss, H., Bridport 

Tyrrell, Sir J. 1'., Essex, North 
Vaughan, Sir R. W., Merionethshire 
Vere, Sir C, B., Suffolk, Hast 
Verner, W., Armagh C. 

Verney, Sir H., Buckingham 
Vernon, G. H., East Retford 
Vesey, Hon. T., Queen's C, 

Vivian, J. E., Truro 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R., Bristol 

Walker, R., Bury 

Wall, C. B., Guildford 

Walter, J., Berkshire 

Welby, G. E., Grantham 

Weyland, R., Oxfordshire 
Whitmore, T. C., Bridgencrth 
Wilbraham, Hn. R., Lancashire, 8. 
Williams, T. P., Great Marlow 
Williams, R. junior, Dorchester 
Wilmot, Sir E. E., Warwieksh. N, 
Wilson, H., Suffolk, West 
Wodehouse, Hon. E., Norfolk, East 
Wood, 'T., Brecknockshire 
Worcester, Mar. of, Gloucestersh,V. 
Wortley, Hon, J.S., Halifax 
Wyndham, W., Salisbury 

Wynn, C. W. W., Montyomeryshire 
Wynn, Sir W. W., Denbighshire 
Yorke, E. T., Cambridgeshire 
Young, Sir W. L., Buckinghamshire 
Young, G, F., Tynemouth 

Young, J., Cavan County 


TELLERS. 
FOR MINISTERS. 
Clerk, Sir G., Edinburghshire 
Fremantle, Sir ‘T., Buckingham 






AGAINST MINISTERS, 
Wood, C., Halifax 
Gordon, R. Cricklade 





ABSENT, 


Bainbridge, E. T., Taunton 
Belfast, Earl of, Antrim €. 
Burdett, Sir F., Westminster 
Campbell, W. F., Argyleshire 
Cartwright, W., Northamptons, S. 
Cobbett, W., Oldham 

Colborne, N. W., ells 

Dillwyn, L., Glamorganshire 
Ellice, Right Hon. E., Coventry 
Fielden, J., Oldham 

Ffrench, F. S., Roscommon 
Goodricke, F, L. H., Stafford 
Glynne, Sir S. R., Flint 

Guest, J.J., Merthyr Tidvil 
Heathcote, Sir G., Rutlandshire 
Heathcote, G. J., Lincolnshire 
Hughes, W. H., Oxford City 
Kavanagh, T., Carlow C. 
Knightley, Sir C., Northampton, S:. 
Langton, W. G , Somerset, Bust 
Lemon, Sir C., Cornwall, West 
Lumley, Lord, Nottinghamshire, N.. 
Lennox, Lord A., Chichester 
Mangles, J., Guildford 

Noel, Sir G, N., Rutlandshire 
Parry, L. P. J., Carnarvon 
Pendarves, E, W., Cornwall, V7. 
Philips, G. R., Kidderminster 
Pollen, Sir J., Andover 

Ponsonby, Hon, W, F. S., Dorsetsh. 
Pryse, P., Cardigan 

Sanford, E. A., Somersetshire, /Vest 
Smith, J. A., Chichester 

Smith, T. A., Carnarvonshire 
Stuart, Lord J., Ayr Burghs 
Townsend, Ld. J. N. B., Helston 
Vivian, C. C., Bodmin 

Walpole, Lord, Norfolk, East 


[There is reason to fear that these Lists, especially that of the Absentees, are not so 
correct as the lists of last week; but we have endeavoured to: make them as-accu- 
rate as possible, and will notice any alterations that may be signified next week.} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MINISTRY versus THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tue Tories avow their determination to keep their places despite 
ofthe House of Commons. Sir Rospert Peet declared on Tues- 
day, amidst the deafening cheers of his party, that he would “ per- 
severe to the last;” and the Standard cites the stand which Mr. 
Pirr made against Fox and Norru, after the Coalition, with a 
“ go and do thou likewise ” to Sir Rosert. 

It is dangerous for the Tories to refer to historical precedents. 
Almost invariably, they tell against them, or they are not appli- 
cable. Thus the position of Pert and the Opposition of 1835 is 
assumed to be similar to that of Pirr and the Opposition of 
1784. There is no parallel between the two cases, but a contrast. 
The Opposition of 1784 rested upon no national or popular 
basis. Purr, the young Minister, was the favourite of the public, 
and really had no “ trial; whereas Fox had been tried, and had 
become unpopular, because of his coalition with the odious Mi- 
nister of the American war. The Opposition majority, elected 
before the Administration of Pirr was formed, consisted mainly 
of the creatures of the Aristocracy and the Members for Rotten 
Boroughs: they dreaded a dissolution, from a consciousness of ex- 
treme unpopularity ; and adissolution was constantly hanging over 
them. Pirr faced the majority; he did not dissolve Parliament 
as a first step; he used the threat of a dissolution with excellent 
effect, and only resorted to it when perfectly certain of a large 
majority. But what has been the WELLINGTON-PEEL course? The 
Ministers of 1835 feared to face the Reform Parliament. They 
did their worst at first. The threat of a dissolution is powerless ; 
for every one knows, that if they are foolhardy enough to risk 
the consequences of such a step, the King is not. 

From all parts of the country there are accounts of the joy and 
exultation with which the news of Mr. ABERcRoMBy’s election 
was received. The Reformers are in excellent spirits, and making 
preparation for the next election, come when it may. The state 
of feeling in the country is the very reverse of what it was in the 
days of the Coalition and the India Bill. 

The Duke and his colleagues, therefore, cannot have the same 
success that Mr. Pirr had in breaking down the Opposition. 
They cannot be sure of the gain of a single vote even if they did 
dissolve ; and they require at least fifty or sixty. 

But the fact is, Ministers dare not dissolve; though they would 
gladly persuade the Members of the hostile majority that they 
have the power of punishing them in their hands; and it is only 
playing the game of the Tories to keep asking questions on the 
subject. 

As far as the peace of the Three Kingdoms is concerned, it 
matters little, if the present Ministers are to remain in office, 
whether Parliament is dissolved or not; for the masses will never 
quietly submit to Tory misrule. It is absurd to suppose that the 
men who struggled so hard and so successfully for the Reform 
Act, will permit any set of Ministers to deprive them, without 
resistance, of its expected fruits. If Toryism is to prevail in 
the Cabinet, discontent and commotion without—perhaps con- 
vulsion—must be looked for. There can be no tranquillity 
ina country as long as the people are at enmity with their rulers. 
All, therefore, who are anxious for the return of quiet, and the 
suppression of agitation, should lend a helping hand to procure 
the dismissal of Ministers. The controversy admits of no other 
settlement. Immediate tranquillity would not ensue perhaps even 
from that event; but wntil it has been brought about, internal 
peace is impossible. 








THE SECTION OF THIMBLERIGGERS. 


No effort has been spared to mystify the nature of the contest 
now waging between the Reformers and the Tories. But the 
People have proved themselves to be not quite so stupid as certain 
trading politicians hoped to find them. They understand the dif- 
ference between those Members of Parliament who vote against 
the Tory Ministers, and those who vote with them, perfectly well; 
and they do mot comprehend: how the latter can have any right to 
the name of Reformers. Men may assume any designation they 
please, and for a time may succeed im passing themselves off for 
what they are not; but in a country where the Press is free and 
Vigilant, the deception cannot long be carried on. 

It would be well for the Waverers and the “ Shabbies” in the 
present House of Commons to keep this in view. As surely as 
they turn traitors to the principles the avowal of which gained them 
the support of the Reformers, shall they be stripped of their false 
colours, and exposed to the derision and rebuke of their consti- 
tuents and the country. It does not in the least detract from the 
political guilt and meanness of their conduct, that they can muster 
ina tolerably strong body; while that very circumstance, since it 
gives them the power to be mischievous, should stimulate their 
constituents to call them to account for their shufiling. 

We know perfectly well the kind of defence which these Rats 
and Trimmers will set up. They pretend to be Independent par 
excellence—members of no party, but single-minded Representa- 
tives of the People. This is the old trick ; which, however, never 
yet saved them from exposure and subsequent punishment. 
Specimen of the style they affect may be found in a letter from 
Sir Anprew AGnew to one of his constituents, published in a 
Glasgow paper. Sir AnprEw endeavours to justify his intention 








of voting for Sir Cartes Sutton, although he admits him to be 
an Ultra-Tory, on the ground of his superior experience, and 
because Sir ANDREW is no party man. He then proceeds to argue 
against the propriety of joining any party, after this fashion. 

‘¢ T have been led to reflect much on the limited powers of party politicians— 
seeing that statesmen, who have shown great abilities in one order of thin 
have proved themselves incompetent for the conduct of affairs under altered cir- 
cumstances. So limited are the powers of such human instruments! In our 
own time, we have seen a Minister who, during the war, conducted his party in 
the House of Commons with much energy of mind ; but when most triumphant, 
when peace was obtained, his past experience being no longer of any avail, under 
the difficulties of altered circumstances, he broke down both in body and mind. 
The repeal of Roman Catholic disabilities having become unavoidable, it was 
carried by another Prime Minister, who exercised an influence over both Houses 
of the Legislature, which it was, at the time, admitted no other man could 
wield. Yet altered circumstances having arisen thereupon, the same Prime 
Minister could not (or would not) undertake another question which had be- 
come inevitable, namely, Civil Reform. He had, therefore, to give place to an 
Administration who triumphantly carried the great measure of Civil Reform ; 
the which last, by making a prodigious alteration in the circumstances of the 
country, irresistibly led the way to the consideration of Church Reform; the 
under-working of which question occasioned nearly all the difficulties of the 
last session of Parliament. Yet for the carrying of Church Reform the late 
Government found itself powerless. Admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that party politics are necessary; but considering them but as instru- 
ments for effecting each correction of evil, and for promoting each salutary re- 
form which, in God’s good Providence, becomes necessarily essential to the 
welfare of the State; and seeing that when one party has fretted its ‘ hour on 
the stage,’ it gives place to other actors qualified for the new performance, but 
whose performance, however effective, is limited in duration,—-thus impressed, 
it is impossible to affect a party zeal which I do not experience.” 

The conclusion which a straightforward person, uninitiated in the 
cant of the class, would naturally come to after reading these re- 
marks, would be, that the writer intended to stand aloof from both 
parties, But no such thing—mark what follows. 

“ If the newspapers are correct, the Ultras in the House of Commons will be: 
nearly balanced ; while somewhere about oue hundred of what are termed 
Moderate men will have the responsible duty of turning the scale. If it is so, 
and if the latter are faithful watchmen, the Administration must fall, unless 
their measures are found beneficial ; and they will give place to others who will 
do the work.” 

Here the murder is out. Sir ANDREW AGNew, and the Mem- 
bers of his stamp, cannot but be aware of their want of weight in 
Parliament and the country. They feel with deep mortification 
that they are essentially insignificant ; and therefore they endea- 
vour—these “ Moderate men,” haters of party—by banding them- 
selves together, taking up a doubtful position, and pursuing @ 
tortuous course, to make themselves of consequence. And they 
succeed when parties are nicely balanced. At other times, they 
are the most inefficient and insignificant men in Parliament, and 
are unceremoniously crushed by the more numerous and power- 
ful sections of the House. 

Such a party as we have described can give annoyance, and do 
mischief; but has rarely an opportunity of performing any real 
service to the country. No Ministry can rely on its support. 
When a change of Administration occurs, it may be consulted, 
but has little weight; for it is essential to its existence to vote 
sometimes with, sometimes against Ministers. Upon great.emer- 
gencies, it is all but powerless. It may sometimes be feared, but. 
is never trusted, always disliked, and generally despised, as it 
deserves to be. It is impossible that a Ministry should ever be 
formed out of its ranks. M. Durrn knows this from long expe- 
rience. As soon as either of the principal parties—the Ultras, as: 
Sir ANpREw AeGNew calls them—obtainsa decided predominance, 
there is an end of the Tiers Parti. 

There is a section of the House of Commons, not a hundred, as. 
Sir AnpReEw states, but counting perhaps half that number, who 
have elected Lord Stantey as their leader.* This is the Tiers, 
Parti in the British Parliament. It is composed of what are 
usually termed Rats and Trimmers; O'ConNELL, on Tharsday, 
proposed to christen them “ the Tail;” but this has become a 
name of honour, and is therefore inapplicable—we think that 
“the Thimblerizgers” would be the more appropriate designa- 
tion. The original inventor of this vulgar nickname was Lord 
Sran.LeEy, who generously bestowed it on his former colleagues = 
it however suits himself better than them; for although the 
Whig Ministers sometimes displayed a lamentable vacillation on 
their conduct, with a dash of trickiness, such was not their con- 
stant practice. But Lord Sranuey is now a Thimblerigger in 
principle. He will sometimes be found voting one way, some- 
times another. No one will know where to find him. His im- 
portance depends entirely on his skipping about from.one party to: 
another. He is nothing if not a Thimblerigger. 

The names of the Thimbleriggers will soon be correctly ascer~ 
tained. It behoves their constituents to keep a jealous eye on 
their movements till the next dissolution; and then ignominiously 
to kick them out of their seats. They are blowers of hot and 
cold—despicable creatures everywhere and always. A hearty 
Tory, honest and consistent although bigoted, is to be preferred 
to any one of them, on the same principle that an open enemy is 
preferable to a treacherous, uncertain friend. } 

It is possible that this party may acquire considerable accessions 
to its numbers; but we are inclined to think that it will not long 
hold together. The times are not favourable for shufflers. The 
“ pressure from without” will be brought to bear upon all 
trimming politicians. The constituencies are not in doubt as to 
great principles and questions. They are Reforming, or Tory—not 
Thimblerig. Especial care will be taken to inform the Electors of 


* An amusing account of the election, from the Morning Chronicle of yesterday, 





appears in another column, 
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the proceedings’ of those Members who follow Lord Stantey as 
their Tom Thumb; and we anticipate the best effects from their 
interposition. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tue Philharmonic season began on Monday. No changes of conse- 
quence have taken place in the orchestra, except the vacancy occa- 
sioned by SpaGNnoLetti’s death; whose place as one of the leaders, 
we believe, has not been supplied ; and the substitution (we presume a 
temporary one) of Carp for Nichotson. The Directors of the pre- 
sent year, are Sir G. Smarr, Messrs. F. Cramer, T. Cooxt, Mont, 
Dancer, Neate, and Wittman. The season opened with the follow- 
ing scheme. 
ACT I. 
New Characteristic Sinfonia (first time of performance) 
Aria, Madame Srocknausen, “Non midir” (J! DonGiovanni) Mozart. 


Concerto, Pianoforte (Nu. 5), Mr. Cramer... eereae poner epee eeutetnsre 
Cantata, Mr, Brauam, “ Napoleon's Midnight Review” TheChevalier NeuKom™, 
Overture, “ The Isles of Fingal.” F, MenpElssouN BaRTHOLDY, 


Sinfonia, Op. 7 


Mozarr. 
Motet, “ Gloria in excelsis” 


W. Horsiry, Mus. Bac, Oxon, 
Monique. 
Duetto, Madame Srocxuavusen and Mr. BRAHAM, “ Fra gli 
amplessi” (Cosi fan tutte)......... ° Mozart. 
Overture, Egmont BEETHOVEN, 
Leader, Mr. F, Cramer—Conductor, Sir Georce Suarr. 

The principal feature of the performance was Sronr’s new Sinfonia. 
On the merits of this composition we anticipate, at present, consider- 
able diversity of opinion, partly arising from the novelty of its charac- 
ter, and partly from the inability of many who heard, to understand it. 
Its basis is an ode by Preirrer, entitled “Die Wiehe der Tine "— 
literally «« The Consecration of Sounds ;” the design of which is to de- 

ict the influence of musical sounds on man in the different stages of 
his life, from the cradle to the grave. Spour’s composition is not, 
like many others, merely an attempt to describe the visible things of 
nature by musical imitation, but is the result of the feelings engendered 
in the mind of a musician by the perusal of this poem. In using the 
term ‘‘ musician,” we do not mean here to designate a mechanical 
dealer in crotchets and quavers, a laborious piler-up of passages or 
secker after ideas, but a man of kindred genius in another art to the 
poet—one in whose mind the beauty and power of verse finds a ready, 
an involuntary response in musical composition. It is for this reason, 
among others, that we welcome this new effort of Sponr’s mind. We 
desire to see the ancient union which subsisted between the poet and 
the musician reaccomplished; we wish them to be regarded, as they 
are, twin sisters, “lovely when separated—more lovely when united.” 
We have endeavoured to show how this composition must be estimated, 
and by what standard it must be measured. ‘The auditor or the player 


whose attention is confined to what he hears, without calling imagina- 
tion to his aid, and endeavouring to follow out the train of thought 


which engendered those sounds, and who does not receive impulses of 
feeling from the music corresponding with those which are kindled by 
the poetry, is not a fit judge of this Sinfonia. It speaks a language 
which he does not understand; it touches a string which finds no sym- 
pathetic vibration in his heart. We heard exclamations against the 
ubsurdity of attempting to express “consolation in grief” by musical 
sounds. If the objectors want to know the rule by which this feeling 
may be created by music, as they would the law by which a fugue or a 
canon is constructed, they must be content to remain in ignorance. We 
might as well attempt to lay down a rule for the sculpture of an Apollo 
Belvidere, the portraiture of a Madonna, the creation of a Hamlet or a 
Satan. If rules could be supplied for the production of such works as 
these, then would Puuprasres, RAFFAELLES, SHAKSPEARES, and MIL- 
Tons be “as plenty as blackberries.” But it may be asked, “ were we 
ourselves able to follow Sronr throughout his composition—did it always 
‘speak an intelligible language to us?” We shall not be guilty of the 
affectation of an unqualified reply in the affirmative. In order that his 
hearers might, as far as possible, be enabled to do so, he has directed that 
the ‘Ode (consisting of about a hundred lines) on which his Sinfonia is 
founded, should be placed in their hands. The translation was fur- 
nished by Mr. E. Tayton, and to much of the composition it was a 
complete and valuable key. Not that a corresponding musical phrase 
is to be found for every couplet, but the ideas of the poet and the mu- 
Sician were thus found to flow in the same channel, and to have been 
prompted by the same spirit. 

The Sinfonia first expresses the “‘deep silence of nature before the 
«creation of sound.” ‘ This,” say the critics, “is a palpable bull.” In 
words they may be right ; and yet our senses told us that the effort was 
not only possible, but successful; and the possibility of conveying the 
sensation of “deep silence” to the mind by musical sounds had been 
previously demonstrated by BEETHOVEN in the commencement of his 
Meeresstille. The music then becomes more palpably descriptive ; the 
first efforts of the birds to tune their voices to melody are heard ming- 
ling with the sighing of the zephyr, the rustling of the forest, the mur- 
mur.of the brook, followed by the “uproar of the elements.” The 
next movement depicts the influence of sound on infancy and youth ; 
and its character may be guessed from the following passage in the Ode. 

“ Holy sounds! from heaven descending, 
Messengers of peace to earth— 
Oh! remain for ever blending 
With our sorrow and our mirth, 
Sounds! which in our tender years 
Childhood’s little pains beguile, 
Dissipate the infant’s tears, 
Turn his sorrow to a smile! 
Soothed to rest, ye hover o’er him, 
Charm his senses as he sleeps ; 
Or like dreams ye pass before him, 
While her vigils Fancy keeps. 
“ Lo! in the youthful and joyous throng, 
With magic power your notes invite, 
And merrily bounds the foot along 
When the dance ’wakens the drowsy night. 
Soon from the spirit affliction is banished, 
Quickly the traces of grief disappear ; 
Thoughts that once troubled us all have vanished, 
Happiness brightens the face of care.” 


This is the most intricate part of the work. The song of the cradle 





and the youthful dance, heard at first separately, are afterwards mingled, 
and different instruments are not only sustaining different melodies, but 
in different times. The steadiness of the band was here tasked to its 
utmost, and the conductor was compelled to rest on his baton amidst a 
score so complicated by cross bars; but they mastered the difficulty 
triumphantly, and fully succeeded in bringing out the author’s design. 

The music of manhood succeeds, portrayed in its most inspiring 
form. 

“ But hark! ’tis the call to the battle-field sounding, 

With warlike emotion each heart it inspires ; 

At the trampet’s loud summons each spirit is bormding, 
_ While honour and valour enkindle their fires. 

No longer he dreams of the fast-coming danger, 
But welcomes the peril that threatens his life, 

Pale fear to his breast is in battle a stranger, 
When Victory calls him to join in the strife.” 

The march, with which this movement opens, is one of the finest 
specimens of martial music ever penned. It has all the fire and ani- 
mation of the military style, without a particle of its vulgarity. The 
succeeding movement, which has no corresponding passage in the poem, 
is the weakest part of the Sinfonia, besides being needlessly protracted. 
But it leads to one of more power and breadth than any which preceded 
it—suggested by these lines. 

“ But when the battle-ery at length is ended 
And sounds of war are silent on the plain, 
Your welcome notes of peace with glory blended, 
Conduct him from the field to rest again ! 
Then rising on the pinions of devotion, 
His spirit seeks again the throne of grace, 
And kindled with an unrestrained emotion, 
His shouts of triumph yield to songs of praise.’ 

We enter the house of prayer with the warrior, and listen to a chorus 
of instruments, majestic and sublime in the highest degree,—in which, 
while the stringed instruments are pursuing their lofty fugue, the Am- 
brosian chant is sustained by the trumpets and trombones. In the 
whole range of instrumental writing we know of nothing so complete, 
so powerful, so elevating as this movement, taken in its connexion, 

The succeeding and concluding one opens with a funeral dirge, of 
the most solemn and affecting character, during which the “ Begrib-~ 
nisslied,” or grave song of the Lutheran Church is heard. This strain 
is succeeded by one expressive of tranquil resignation and pious sere- 
nity, interspersed with those powerful yet appropriate harmonic com- 
binations with which Srour so well knows how to appeal to the heart. 
This movement responds to the tone of feeling suggested by the fol- 
lowing lines. 


’ 


“ When the spirit, faint and broken, 
Sinks to earth with care oppressed, 
Sounds of peace! how oft ye have spoken 
Comfort to the aching breast ! 
Then ye whisper consolation, 
Bid the soul's vain longing cease— 
Tears ye give to tribulation, 
And to the departed peace.” 

We subjoin the passage which concludes the Ode. 

“ Holy sounds! are ye bright inspirations, — 
Visions of bliss that to our dreams are given ‘5 
Oh, are ye children of yon happy dwellings, . 
The gracious messengers of peace from heaven ? 

O stay, sweet magic sounds! nor ever leave me, 
Tell me of yonder world so bright and fair; 

Oh! if delusive—still, sweet dreams! deceive me 
With the blest thought that I am with ye there! 

Loosed from the fetters that on earth still bind me, 
Pain shall no more afflict nor passion move, 

And in oblivion casting all behind me, - 
Oh! let me dwell, blest sounds, with you above ! 

Our description will but faintly shadow forth the features and cha- 
racter of this extraordinary composition,—one of the highest flights of 
musical poetry that imagination has conceived or genius accomplished. 
Among other censures, we heard one on account of its length ; and we 
admit that it might be shortened in the movement we have mentioned, 
not only without injury but with advantage. But though our watch 
gave it a duration of fifty minutes, we had felt no desire for its termi- 
nation. It occupiesno more time than is necessary to the complete ac- 
complishment of its author’s purpose, which is one of no ordinary in- 
terest or extent. We will only add our best thanks to the Directors 
for the zeal they have exhibited in the production of such a composi- 
tion, and to the band for their masterly execution of it. . 

Our notice of the remaining parts of the Scheme must be brief. 
Madame SrockHausEN sung with the most pure and finished expres- 
sion Mozanrt’s lovely air; and Cramer’s playing evinced his wonted 
grace and elegance. Mr. Biacrove, who has been profiting by a 
year’s instruction from Srour, showed that he was worthy to have en- 
joyed such an advantage. His style is greatly improved, and his per- 
formance was, throughout, one of finished excellence. He will at 
once take his station among our best violin players. 





THE OPERA. 


Tuer opera of Lestocg, by Auber, has been brought out at Covent 
Garden. The story of the piece belongs to that period of Russian his- 
tory in which Lestocq, a Frenchman, intrigued to place the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Prrer the Great, on the throne. Scribe, with 
his accustomed skill, has contrived to strike out some very interesting 
situations, in which the cunning of Lestocq and tbe artless dignity of 
the Princess Royal are finely developed. Of course the underplot is 
the offspring of his fertile fancy. ‘The splendour of the scenic display 
renders the music but of secondary iraportance, and can alone keep the 
opera long in existence ; for we are grieved to say, that the music - a 
whole, is quite unworthy of its author. There is not, from the first 
note to the last, a novel phrase or a captivating melody, ora striking 
effect. If there be an exception, it is the duet sung by Miss CawsE 
and Mr. Purturrs; which is quaint, and charming.~ All the other 
pieces are but repetitions of Gustave, and certainly no improvement on 
the original. The Overture is especially feeble—it is “ without — 
and void ;” being merely a succession of subjects strung together wit 7 
skill, and so enaayes by _ author himself that we wonder how be 
could have stooped to the task. ° : eae 
The sandellle-wrights have a set ready made to their hands » this 
production. In the first chorus, Mr. WiLson, has passage so uttely un- 
yocal, that we marvel how his good taste did not suggest its omission + 
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its effect was similar to that of one mocking a parrot. Indeed, his part 
throughout has little or nothing to recommend it. Mr. Putvuirs has 
p good acting character as Lestocg, to which he does justice: but the 
music has surely been written for a tenor, not a bass voice, as we ob- 
served that he frequently transposed passages to the octave below, in 
order to suit his compass ; as, for instance, in the drinking-song. He 
sings a sad ditty about France, which we trust—nay, are certain—owes 
not its birth to Auer. Is interpolation never to cease at this theatre ? 
Does Aver require the infusion of such narcotics as the song in ques- 
tion to render him acceptable to the English public? We imagined 
that enough had been said on this subject in criticizing the English ver- 
sisn of Le Pré aux Clercs, last year; but it would appear that some one 
concerned in these matters is determined to adhere to the practice. 

Of the other performers our remarks must be brief. Miss CawsE 
never sung better. Miss Suirrerr and Miss Berts aequitted them- 
selves extremely well, though neither of them had much to do. The 
former, as the Princess Elizabeth, spoke with considerable dignity of 
manner ; but she had nothing effective to sing. The latter gave what 
we would call a new version of the scena from Masaniello, and made 
the most of an uninteresting part. Gur1sILEI’s performance was effective. 

We cannot employ such extravagant terms of praise as some of our 
scene-struck contemporaries in speaking of the principal feature of 
the piece—“ the Imperial Salon,” as the play-bill has it. To our eye 
it is all glare; it wants relief,—a deficiency supplied neither by the site, 
mould, nor complexion of the gallery: indeed, the deep green with 
black sheep-heads in the centre of each compartment do not by any 
means harmonize with the delicate and beautiful colouring of the 
transparent columns. In our estimation it does not equal the similar 
scene in Gustave ; which, besides its superior chasteness of effect, had 
some connexion with the progress of the plot; whereas in the present 
case the plot is laid aside until a hundred dancers have wagged them- 
selyes weary. It would be unjust not to eulogize the beautiful and 
graceful exhibitions of Mr. Gitzerr and Miss Bauurn: they would 
do honour to any ballet. 

On the whole, then, we consider Lestocg AuseEr’s feeblest work ; 
and regret that a man of his undoubted genius should risk his great 
celebrity by the production of a work so little above mediocrity. The 
choruses have been carefully trained; and the performance throughout 
Teflects great credit on Mr. T. Cooke, whose talent as a conductor we 
are always glad to acknowledge. 








THE STANLEY TAIL. 
[From the Morning Chronicle, Feb. 27.) 

A Parliamentary Circular was issued on Tuesday morning, requesting all those Mem- 
bers who did not belong to what were therein called the extremes of either party, to 
meet at the King’s Arms, Palace Yard. No siguature was attached to this invitation, 
nor was there mention made of the name of any gentleman who was to be present, or 
to preside. It offered an opportunity to all who, forsooth, are too honest to belong to 
any party, or who, for certam reasons, are weary of their friends, or whose friends are 
weary of them, to congregate together, and form a nice little coteric of their own—a 
kind of refuge for the destitute—an engine for thede signing, and a present revenge for 
the disaffected. 

Several honourable Members, attracted by curiosity, or other motives, did attend 
this anonymous meeting; others staid away, thinking the whole thing a hoax, But 
it was no such thing, for in due time a motley assemblage of some twenty or 
thirty Members was collected, each asking the other what they were met 
for, and who was their leader? The whole scene was dramatic, We can- 
not pledge ourselves to extreme correctness in stating the names aud speeches 
of all the persons present; but we are told that Lord George Bentinck was there arm- 
in-arm with Mr. Hughes Hughes, to whom he was explaining that theirs was to be a 
party especially of gentlemen; while Sir Andrew Agnew’s holy countenance lit up with 
joy on learning from Lord George and Lord Arthur Lennox, that it was to be a con- 
gregation of pious Christians, Mr. Robinson was told that he would be listened to 
with all possible patience; and Sir Stratford Canning that he should be an Ambassa- 
dor. Mr. Lechmere Charlton, Mr. Tennent, and Mr. Richards, rejoiced to hear that 
they were wonderfully clever men, whose former lives and professions should not be in- 
quired into. In the midst of these useful explanations, the ex Radical Member for 
Cumberland, and ex First Lord of the Admiralty, appeared on the stage. He bravely 
declared that he, of all people, should most set his face against the ungentlemanlike 
_ of binding statesmen down to their former professions; and having congratu- 

ated the meeting on their very ie ge | numbers, he proposed, since the King’s Arms 
were now quite full, that they should adjourn to some convenient spot from whence 
they might watch till the arms of the King were ready to receive them, Mr. Richards 
Ene his hop-garden, Mr. Tennent a bear-garden, and Sir Audrew Agnew ejacu- 
ated Exeter Hall, whilst Sir Philip Durham whispered the Admiralty. 

But Sir James, while he admitted that these were all excellent places in their way, 
eonceived they were open to some trifling objections, and therefore begged leave to 
suggest that if the worthy gentlemen would do him the honour to follow him, he had 
some hopes of prevailing on his friend Lord Stanley to give them the use of his house. 
Lord Stanley! Lord Stanley !! Lord Stanley!!! was echoed around the back parlour 
of the King’s Arms, and the proposal of the Right Honourable Baronet was carried by 
acclamation, 

Those gentlemen whaq had attended from curiosity now went away laughing; the 
rest, headed by Mr, Hughes Hughes, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Richards, proceeded 
in an omnibus, three cabs, and a hackney-coach, to Lord Stanley's house. There was 
some little tittering amongst the initiated, but on the whole the affair was plausibly 
eonducted, And this is the history of the formation of the noble Lord’s tail, 

“és Ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superné,” 











_We have heard that at the meeting of Lord Stanley's political 
friends on Wednesday there were present fifty-three members of the 
House of Commons. They resolyed unanimously to support the Ad- 
dress. Of this number we believe there were thirteen who voted 
against the Government upon the Speakership question.— Post. 

There are two corrections to be made in the Division.list on the 
Speakership. Mr. Edward Holland yoted against, not for, Mr. Aber- 
cromby; and Mr. Jephson, who was put down among the supporters 
of Sir C. M. Sutton, did not vote at all. : 

A long letter from Mr. Ellice to his constituents at Coventry ap- 
re in the Chronicle of Monday. It is written in a decidedly Li- 

eral spirit; but does not require insertion at this time, when the 
events which Mr. Ellice prognosticated at Naples are in the course of 
actual fulfilment. 

It is conjectured that Ministers will not oppose the reelection of 
Mr. Bernal to the chair of the House of Commons when in Com- 
mittee ; Sir Cray Grant, for whom it was destined by them, having 
failed in obtaining a seat.—Herald. [A good reason. ] 

Sir Charles Manners Sutton has been consoled for his sentence of 
expulsion from the chair, by addresses from the. Merchant Tailors 


Company, and from Salisbury. The Tailors also conferred their 
freedom, 
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ROLLS AND RECORDS. 


Some twelve or thirteen months ago, we invited attention to a very 
able essay by Sir Francts Pauerave on the Original Authority 
of the King’s Council, which, as we thought, displayed the uses 
and spirit of legal antiquarianism ; throwing a light upon the reab 
condition of the people in ancient times, and presenting a valu- 
able account of one branch of our ancient government. The frag- 
ment now before us gives indications very much akin to the former 
work; but, so far as we can judge of a whole from a part, does 
not possess so much unity of design or such completeness of exe- 
cution. It also appears more likely to be the introduction toa 
mass of legal documents—unintelligible, and indeed illegible, to 
any but archxologists—than to herald a volume whose results at 
least should increase the sum of popular historical knowledge, 
whilst it should offer tothe legal and political student a book that 
might save him the drudgery of research, or at least abridge and 
direct his labours. 

If we rightly understand the nature of the tract before us, it is 
a preface io a volume which is to contain the Rolls of the King’s. 
Court held before his Majesty's Justices or Justiciars from the 
13th October 1194 to the 15th July 1199. These “rolls” have 
never yet been published in an entire form; and are the earliest 
consecutive judicial records now existing, the most ancient Conti- 
nental documents going no further back than 1254. The object of 
the preface—or, as the author calls it the ‘‘ introduction "—seems 
to be, to point out the peculiar purposes the work may be made 
to serve, in illustrating the legal and constitutional practices of the 
period, exhibiting the different classes into which society was 
ranged, testing the statements of historians, and rectifying or esta- 
blishing the true facts of history. If the volume can enable the 
student to do this as Sir Francis PALGRAVE does it in the pages 
before us, its publication will be a public benefit; for, in his ex- 
panded narrative of some of the cases, we have the interest which 
the real tales of the law-books excite, mingled with glimpses of 
forgotten manners, and sketches of the warrior, statesman, and 
priest, who figured upon the public stage in the troubled times of 
Coeur de Lion. But, judging from the marginal references to the 
old chroniclers, we question whether it will do any thing of the 
kind. The cases on the records, we suspect, are mere dry narra- 
tives, to those whose minds have not been qualified by rare and 
laborious studies to perceive their uses and importance. They are 
signet tokens—curious, no doubt, in themselves, but whose value 
is limited to the few in the secret. 

As the work is not very likely to have a popular circulation, we 
will indicate a few of the points which have struck us in perusing 
it. 

Notwithstanding the supposed contempt of the higher classes 
for trade in those early times, every contemporary document we- 
have looked into seems to savour of a contrary opinion. The mer- 
chants and members of corporations appear always to have pos- 
sessed influence and repute; and from an old seal attached to one 
of the records, our author infers that the tradition is correct which 
represents the Aldermen of London taking rank as Barons. The 
power of the clergy over opinion in England appears to have been 
equally exaggerated. They could not excite the people, still less 
could they successfully oppose their views or their prejudices: like 
the press in our own time, it was only by taking part with the: 
masses—directing their strength and heading the movement, or 
sometimes by rendering zeal subservient to interest—that they be- 
came influential as priests (for their secular power should not be 
confounded with their spiritual influence). We now hear talk 
of applying the voluntary principle to religious matters: in those 
days the hereditary principle was in’ vogue. Benefices went by 
descent to the priest’s son, both in this country and on the Conti- 
nent; a fact which shows that the celibacy of the clergy was not 
so general or so long-continued as has been supposed. Another 
point worthy of note is the consideration the people received, how- 
ever restricted the term may be. Inthe Great Council held in St. 
Paul's Churchyard “in the nature of a Parliament,” at which 
Joun (afterwards King) and Archbishop W Atter presided, ** the 
citizens of London came in folkmoot, and joined the assembly ;” 
and letters in the nature of proclamations or missives were ad- 
dressed in the name “ of the Queen, the Clergy, and the People.” 
The care with which the rights of the State—or, as we should now 
say, the People—were guarded, even in terms, is also worth remark- 
ing. Though the next heir succeeded to the crown immediately 
on the demise, yet it would appear that he succeeded only as 
Dominus Anglie ; which Sir Francis PAterAve infers merely 
marked his lordship over the soil: till he was received by the 
People on his coronation as Rex Anglorum, hecould not touch the 
public treasure, or punish wrong-doers (though they became 
amenable to the law afterwards), or exercise constitutionally 
other acts of sovereignty. This state of things our author considers 








terminated on the accession of Epwarp the First, who was con- 
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sidered King fromthe time his peace was proclaimed. He perhaps 
meant terminated with Epwarp the First; for an anecdote he 
gives seems to militate against his conclusion. 

Edward’s accession was attended by some remarkable circumstances. Great 
dissensions prevailed at this period in London. ‘There were two competitors for 

the office of Mayer; one elected, as of old, by the ‘* Magnates,” the other by 
the lesser Commons ; and the King had interposed by appointing a Custos, until 
“the settlement of the disputes between the contending parties. Henry the Third 
was then on his deathbed; and the popular party proposed that, as soon as 
he'should expire, they would rise against the aldermen, and plunder them of all 
their goods and chattels ; under the impression that this could be done with im- 
punity whilst the kingdom should be ‘without a King ”—dum Regnum esset 
sine Rege. But this, continues the writer of the Year Book of London, pro- 
bably the town-clerk, was an erroncous opinion; for immediately upon the 
King’s death, the kingdom devolved upon Dominus Edward, his son. And 
when, continues this writer, all the people should have done fealty to him, then 
it was certain that all who, being under his dominion, perpetrate any act against 
the peace, should be as grievously punished as under the dominion of his living 
father. And the ksser commons were prevented from perpetrating this ini- 
uity, because immediately upon King Henry’s death, “on the morrow of Saint 
dmund the Archbishop,” the Earl of Gloucester, the Archbishop of York, 
and many other nobles of the realm of England then present, came into the 
city and caused peace to be proclaimed towards all, both Jews and Christians. 

The more the research the greater the uncertainty of historical 
circumstances appears. The popular account of Ricuarp the 
First's death is well known. Our author occupies upwards of five 
pages with statements from different authorities as to the second- 
ary facts, all varying from each other in something. Connected 
with the life of the same Monarch, (who, let romance say what it 
may, seems to have been a most odious tyrant,) is a curious prin- 
ciple of law, and an ingenious mode of granting all that suitors 
ask without detriment to the granter. 

Richard himself, during his captivity, stultified, if such an expression can be 

used, his own letters patent in general. In a writ or letter addressed to the then 
Justiciar, he directs that no faith be given to any instrument issued in his name, 
though produced by a messenger coming directly from him, unless the same be 
to his honour and profit. Richard was beset with applicants and suitors ; and, 
in order to rid himself of their importunities, he appears to have adopted this 
— plan of granting what was asked, with a secret defeazance, annulling 
whatever grant or promise it might not be convenient for him to observe. This 
conduct, subversive of all good faith, utterly prevents us from ascertaining 
whether any particular instrument was or was not issued by Richard, with the 
intent that it should be observed. Our uncertainty is increased by the know- 
ledge that letters were repeatedly counterfeited in his name by his brothers. 

Here is an anecdote of Coeur de Lion's brother, J oun, which ex- 
hibits equal ingenuity in its way. Longchamp, it is to be observed, 
had been appointed Regent by Ricuarp, but removed by the 
Parliament mentioned as having been held at St. Paul's. He was 
now aiming to reestablish his authority by Joun’s assistance— 

Of John’s exertions on behalf of Longchamp, one example is narrated with 
amusing particularity. A Council, or as we should call it, a Parliament, being 
assembled at London, the messenger of Longchamp, Legate and Chancellor, 
suddenly entered, announcing the arrival of his master at Dover. Alarmed at 
such intelligence, they forthwith send to Earl John, who is at Wallingford. 
Another Council is held. In this, John informs them that Longchamp defies 
them all, provided he can obtain his, John’s protection; for which he offers 
seven hundred pounds, to be paid within a week. ‘1 am in want of money,” 
continued Earl John; ‘a word to the wise is enough.” And having thus 
spoken, he departed, leaving them to consider this pithy monition. Anxious to 
prevent the return of their hated enemy, they agreed to buy John off, by lend- 
ing him five hundred pounds from the King’s treasury. The Earl forthwith 
withdrew his proposition in favour of Longchamp. 

* The general remarks we have made, and the passages that have 
been quoted, run directly counter to Hume. We will take for 
a closing extract Sir Francis PALGRAVE's estimate of this author. 
It may serve as a hint to Mr. Murgay in regard to his new 
‘variorum edition of the Historians. 

Hume generally bestows a title upon John which never did or could belong to 
him, namely, that of ‘* Prince.”” Had the original authorities been consulted 
and studied by this able writer, it is probable that his shrewdness might have 
enabled him to detect the error. But Hume’s narrative of the earlier periods, 
for to this portion only i limit my present observations,. frequently inaccurate, 
aand always vague and superficial, labours under defects which no system of an- 
notation can correct or remove. A. professed and ostentatious inquirer after 
truth, this cool, acute, but inconsistent sceptic, neglected ordinary diligence in 
‘the collection or examination of the evidence whereon his historical belief is 
founded. And, taken as a whole, and whether judged with respect to research, 
or to spirit, or to tone, or to general tendency, it would be difficult to point out 
any one book, which, rotten at the core, hasinflicted a more lasting injury upon 
our national literature. 

The probable character of the documents which this learned 
and able treatise seems intended to introduce to the world, has 
been hinted at already. If an opinion may be ventured from 
(what appear to be) two specimens in the appendix, the portly 
volumes which are to be printed by the command of the King at 
‘the expense of his loving subjects, will not only be dry, but literally 
unreadable. The language will be a bastard Latin, barbarous 
and technical; the words will be abbreviated to an extent incon- 
ceivable to those unacquainted with manusctripts: to decipher 
them is in itself.an art difficult of acquirement, and very rare. It 
will naturally be asked—why then publish them at all? why not 
do what the Spectator formerly suggested ought to be done for 
all our archives ?—arrange and classify the originals; copy them 
fairly and legibly; place them ina public office ; give the public 
easy access to them; and publish only a few of the more striking, 
ora catalogue raisonné, which should state their general characters 

and scope. The cause of leaving undoue what ought to be done, 
wecannot unfold. Why that is done which ought not to be done, 
admits of a readier answer. Some influential gentlemen may wish 
to have for their library the copy of a book which it is a chance 
af they can read ; profit accrues to various persons from carrying 
the job into execution; and John Bull pays for all. 

The abuses connected with our Records and the Commissions 

to manage them, is an evil which requires searching inquiry and 








sharp remedies. Had half the money which has almost uselessly 
been squandered upon the subject been vested in Commissioners, 
and the interest judiciously applied, all our existing documents— 
perhaps the richest, the oldest, and the most extensive in Europe 
—might have been classed, arranged, copied, and rendered avail- 
able to any one who chose to examine them. When we last 
alluded to the matter, we pointed to Lord BrovaHam as the man 
from whom reform in this department should be required ; for it 
was his general duty as a Reformer, and his peculiar business as 
a Commissioner of the Public Records. This is not the only point 
on which the ci-devant Chancellor disappointed expectation. But 
we trust when the struggle is over, that some stanch and 
business-like Reformer will take up the question, and prosecute 
an inquiry into the present state of our Records, and into what 
has been done, is doing, and ought to be done upon the subject, 
We wonder the Tories, among their small ameliorations, did not 
attempt this. It was not very telling with the million, to be sure, 
but very important to the literature of the country. That they 
originated the jobs, was of no consequence, now they are adminis- 
trative reformers. 





THE TWO FRIENDS. 


Lapy BLeEss1na@ton has seen much of a particular section of life; 
she is an accurate observer of external things, and a pleasant 
raconteur. But she has no creative power, no imagination, and 
not much fancy; though she is constantly attempting modes of 
composition which require these qualities; and, as might be ex- 
pected, fails. Her characters are often judiciously conceived ; but, 
when set in action, they want the spirit and vigour of nature. Her 
leading dialogues do not arise from the circumstances of the per- 
sons; nor are they modified in the progress by their characters 
and temperament, but too obviously emanate from the author, and 
are framed to meet her convenience. Her story, though slight, is 
generally reasonable enough, as long as it keeps the even tenor 
of its way: when, however, an interest is to be excited by an en- 
tanglement of circumstances, a change of fortune, or an artful sus- 
pension of the catastrophe, her want of constructive skill is visible 
—the author breaks down, and the fable, though not exaggerated, 
becomés unnatural. Her style is clear and easy; but her compo- 
sition is dashed by attempts at eloquence and feeling, which 
she cannot sustain. Yet are Lady Buessineron’s novels withal 
better than those of many other writers; for they are real. They 
are not the vane species, which the sickly imagination of a 
closeteer conjures up, but transcripts from the living world. They 
remind us of a striking portrait but an indifferent painting, where 
we have the form, but not the spirit—the likeness, but not 
the life. 

On the present occasion, however, Lady Biessineron has 
soared somewhat above mere fiction; endeavouring to combine 
instructions on religion and moral philosophy with a picture of 
life and manners. By the world at large, the Two Friends may be 
read for amusement; if properly studied by the fashionable world, 
it may impart that knowledge which is able to make them wise unto 
salvation. Well-disposed gentlemen will perceive the difficulties 
in which they may be involved by making love to other men’s 
wives; ladies will see the consequence of encouraging such flirta- 
tions. There is not much opportunity for lectures on politics, but 
what little there is is not lost. The Whigs are no longer in power ; 
“Mr. Manly” has ceased to be lord of the ascendant; and the 
tone of the work is that of Surface Reform. ‘ Sober-minded peo- 
ple,” we are told, “regard a Radical with horror; respectable 
persons are warned against licence under the name of liberty ; and 
we have some flings at “‘ the Three Glorious Days.” 

A general idea of this novel is in some measure indicated by 
its title. The Two Friends contains an account of the loves, 
difficulties, and marriages of Mr. Desbrow and Lord Arlington— 
by succession Marquis of Heatherfield. The first-named person 
is the pattern man, His principles and his religion preserve 
him from contamination by the vices of high life; his prudence 
saves him from the snares of matchmakers; and though, as he 
modestly observes, ** he thinks less of self than do the generality 
of men,” yet he takes such exceeding good care of number one, that 
the novelist can only involve him in distress by an accident to- 
wards the end, which is none of the most probable in itself or its 
results. Arlington is well disposed, but giddy; galloping along 
the road to ruin when the story opens, but saved, under Provi- 
dence, through the means of Mr. Desbrow. This jidus Achates 
lends him money to pay his debts of honour, upon the condition 
of renouncing play. When his attentions to Lady Walmer seem 
likely to lead to something serious, he hurries him off to Scotland. 
When Arlington—during the absence of his friend—by his own 
weakness and a series of unlucky contretemps raises suspicion in the 
mind of his betrothed, gets detected in.an equivocal situation, and 
is finally compelled (though innocently and unwillingly) to -ac- 
company Lady Walmer to the Continent, Desbrow maintains his 
cause in his absence, and favours him with letters of good advice. 
After Lord Walmer’s death by the upsetting of his carriage, an 
Heatherfield’s wound «in a duel with the brother of Lady Wal- 
mer, Desbrow attends upon him till he recovers ; recommends 
him. to decline marrying ‘the widow ; and, in short, never loses 
sight of him till he sees him settled for life. The unhappy vic- 
tim of vanity and flirtation, Lady Walmer, marries an Italian 
prince, and after a series of misfortunes dies at Milan. ‘An ac 
count of her distresses must be read in the volume: we will 
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quote her deathbed, as a warning to those who stand, and a guide 
to those who have fallen. 

She made a will, bequeathing the whole of her fortune to the Marchioness of 
Heatherfield, as a slight atonement for the unhappiness she had caused her ; and 
died a true penitent, giving in her last hours an example of Christian fortitude 
and piety, that we may hope was aceepted in expiation of the errors of her life,— 
errors that plunged her in shame and dishonour, and which owed their existence 
to want of religion and moral principles, She had thought of, and lived but for 
society ; unmindful that it casts from its bosom the unhappy, and the erring, as 
a vigorous constitution repels contagious diseases. The past and the present 
were now unveiled to her dying eyes, robbed of all their illusions, and she turned 
from that world which had hitherto been her idol, to fix her hopes on the 
mercy of Him who can pardon those sins that Ais fallible creatures condemn 
without pity. . 

A few days before her death, she entreated that her body, with that of her 
brother, might be sent to England, and laid in the same tomb with her parents, 
Almost the last words she uttered. were— 

“ Lean not on earth, twill pierce thee to the heart,— 

A broken reed at best, but oft a spear.” 
itempts to teach morality and theology by fictitious examples 
rarely succeed; and the Two Friends is certainly not an excep- 
tion to the rule. We are not quite sure, indeed, that Lady 
BLessINGToN is sufliciently skilled in the principles of these 
sciences to set up for a teacher; at least we find no evidence of 
her mastery of them. Both her faith and her ethics are excres- 
cent rather than essential; they do not belong to the subject, 
but are plumped into it, and not always in the most natural way. 
Neither are her notions always just. Surely, for instance, a 
Christian would have thought about the consequences of a diatson 

before he was in danger of being shot for it. 

The ways of Providence are inscrutable ; had Lord Walmer lived a few hours 
longer, Heatherfield must have given him the meeting he was so bent on de- 
manding ; and though he was determined, in case of such an event, to receive 
Lord Walmer’s fire, but not to return it, still his own life might, nay, most 
probably would have been the sacrifice ; and he should have been sent out of the 
world with all his sins on his head. 

Lord Heatherfield was a brave man, physically and morally brave; but he 
was a Christian, and as such, could not contemplate a sudden death without 
feelings of awe; hence, he reflected deeply on the results that had followed, and 
might still follow, bis liaison with Lady Walmer; and his dislike to her conse- 
quently increased. 

Her Ladyship’s morality may be better than her religion, but it 
is not always of the loftiest kind. The meanness of “listening ” 
is marked by the proverb. What shall we think of a hero, who 
not only listens, but peeps through a hole in the wall? The fol- 
lowing scene takes place at an inn. 

«¢ How have you slept, my dear child?” inquired a female, in tones which he 
instantly recognized to be Lady Vavasour’s. 

“ Better, much better, dear mother,” replied Emily ; for it was she who had 
occupied the room next his. 

‘¢ Has that cruel pain in the side again tormented you, my love?” asked the 
anxious parent. 

** Much less, dearest mother 5 and I feel infinitely better to-day.” 

* God be thanked! God be thanked!” murmured Lady de Vavasour; “ I 
must take the good tidings to your father ;” and so saying, she left the room. 

Heatherfield felt overpowered with emotion ; that dear, sweet voice, which 
had never addressed him but with affection, thrilled to his very heart. His 
Emily, ah! no longer his, but still loved, adored; she had been ill, was still 
suffering! was he, could he be the cause? A pleasure, mingled with sadness, 
followed this thought ; but alarm for an object so tenderly loved made him 
tremble, as he again and again recurred to the cruel pain in the side referred to 
by Lady de Vavasour. 

He listened with breathless attention to every movement in the next room ; 
and her toilette being completed, he heard Emily dismiss her femme de chambre, 
with instructions to return in half an hour. He rose from his bed with noise- 
less step; and, his room being still darkened, he perceived the light coming in 
from some chinks in the aperture of the ill-jointed boards of the partition, 
which, in distending, had broken sundry small cracks in the paper which co- 
vered it. 

To one of these small slits he applied his eye, and beheld Emily kneeling on 
a chair, offering up her morning prayer. She was much thinner and paler than 
when he had last seen her, but she had never appeared so lovely to him as at 
this moment. The look of deep devotion in her dove-like eyes, the pure and 
angelic expression of her beautiful countenance, had something in them that af- 
fected Heatherfield even to tears. He could distinguish each word of her 
prayer s so distinctly did her clear and sweetly-modulated voice pronounce it ; 

ut his feelings may be judged when he heard his own name murmured in faint 
accents, as she beseeched the Almighty to pardon his errors, to guide him 
through the muzy path of life, and to bless him here and hereafter. 

Before parting with the Two Friends, we may observe, and we 
rather wonder at such vulgar pedantry in Lady Biessineron, 
that the pages are disfigured by frequent scraps of French, not 
always correctly spelled. 





THE MARDENS, AND THE DAVENTRYS, 


DispLAy in preity equal proportions the different qualities of 
Miss Parvog's former works. There is the same lightness of 
manner, the same sparkling style dashed with an affectation of 
finery, as in her Portugal, with a similar quickness of perception 
as regards external objects and equal felicity in painting them. 
As a set-off, we have all the faults of Speculation,—exaggerated 
‘characters, improbable incidents, governing events morally im- 
possible; the picture is drawn neither from the experience of the 
present nor the study of the past—it is not life as it is, oras it ever 
“~was, but life as Miss Parpor fancies it. 

The Mardens is a tale of love and murder. Mary Marden, the 
‘sole daughter of an ancient house, is loved by the poor curate of 
the parish—a sort of village Berkeley*, and by Mr. Daubigny, 
@ Villain of that stamp who is only met in novels, and not often 
there. By a liesuch as few would credit without evidence, and 
none in the way Mr. Daubigny tells it, Mary is led to believe that 
her father is ruined; and, after a.scene in which her suitor be- 


* «* Manners with candour are to Benson given, 
To Berkeley every virtue under heaven,” 


haves more like a candidate for Bedlam than for a fair‘lady’s 
hand, she consents to marry him. At this juncture, a nabob 
uncle of the curate dies, and leaves him a Jarge fortune. He 
avows his love; but is, mysteriously, and as it appears. tothe 
reader absurdly enough, rejected. He departs for places beyond 
the seas; Mary Marden goes to the altar, and the first part.ter- 
minates with her wedding. 

At the opening of the second part, sixteen years have passed. 
Mrs. Daubigny has died, broken-hearted, long ago. Her husband 
has turned out a scamp; having filled his house with naughty 
women, squandered his property, and travelled for the purpose 
(it would seem) of committing some dark deeds abroad, and 
bringing back a foreign Jezebel for a housekeeper: his daughter 
has been removed to her aunt's; and the neighbours are rather 
shy, as well they may be, of such a personage. In this position 
of affairs, a mysterious stranger arrives in the vicinity; who is.of 
course Howard izcog. He makes inquiry respecting all that has 
happened during his absence; and then sets out on a visit toshis 
quondam rival, with the sole object of giving him, in trust for his 
daughter, a family jewel of great price, which Daubigny, it 
seems, had sold to raise the needful, and which according 
to all human probability he would sell again. A scene of 
course takes place; which terminates, however, in a sudden 
friendship. Mr. Howard consents to stop all night; sups, takes 
a mortal potion, and is found dead in his bed in the morning, 
If it were worth while to remark on minutiw in such a tissue, 
we might observe, that the circumstance of a gentleman 
whose character was blown upon receiving into his house and 
retaining all night a stranger, of whose name he professed total 
ignorance, would not have passed without comment at a coroner's 
inquest, nor would the matter have been so easily huddled up as 
Miss Parnor opines. But though the verdict is “ died by the 
visitation of God,” and every thing appears to go off smoothly, the 
author has set her heart upon a trial scene,and Mr. Daubigny is 
not to be allowed to escape. By a change of circumstances—more 
wonderful, as not being preternatural, than any recorded in the 
veracious narratives of ‘God's Revenge against Murder”— 
assisted too by the egregious folly of Mr. Daubigny, who persists 
in making a speech and calling a witness after the judge had 
stopped the case for want of evidence, the poisoner is convicted, 
and left for execution ; the trial having been conducted as never 
trial was yet conducted, the counsel for the prosecution having 
stated the case as never before was a case stated, and “ the fetters 
having clanked upon the prisoner’s legs” in a most unusual 
manner—it being contrary to the practice of our criminal juris- 
prudence to try a man in irons. 

The Daventrys, though not exhibiting greater probabilities, 
will furnish more pleasure to the reader; for the remoteness of 
the time renders it more difficult to detect palpable absurdities, 
The tale is one of chivalry; the scene is laid in England, at the 
opening of the reign of Richard the First; the heroine is a Jewess; 
and the interest turns upon the persecutions which the suffering 
tribe underwent from the popular frenzy,—ostensibly excited by 
religion, but really by cupidity and revenge. In the earlier parts, 
the character both of Jews and Christians is painted too much en 
beau to be natural, and their cast of thought and style of lan- 
guage is too purely modern and young-lady-like to be real; but 
some of the seenes at York—where distress, and finally the extre- 
mity of suffering, put an end to all artificial modes—are vivid, if 
not true. 

There is no fault, says a profound critic on art, which may not 
shelter itself under the sanction of a great name. What is true 
of painting is true of romances; but the writer, like the artist, 
should remember that it was not because, but in spite of their 
defects, that the original authorities gained their celebrity. Every 
exaggeration of the Minerva Press may perhaps be nearly paral- 
leled from some work of reputation; but the injudicious copyist 
forgets that he is forcibly removing from a peculiar soil and a 
congenial atmosphere something which will not bear transplant- 
ing, or which is only pardoned, not praised, or which is saved 
from reprobation by some quality which he has not, and does not 
comprehend. An improbable event, a claptrap action, a senti- 
ment which outherods Herod, may be redeemed by some happy 
art of narration, some extraordinary truth of execution, just as the 
gross historical absurdities of the Dutch school are overlooked for 
the mechanical excellence of their artists, and the truth with 
which they represented such objects as they selected. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Every one has heard of the soldier “ who spends half a crown 
out of sixpence a day.” The process, though seemingly para- 
doxical, is intelligible to creditors; but it was never supposed that 
a similar feat could be performed in the way of payment until the 
discoveries of the currency-doctors. The author of Causes and 
Effects of the Rise and Fall in Value of Property and Commodi- 
ties belongs to this school ; but though he would proceed upon @ 
principle analogous to that of the old campaigner, he stops short 
of his rule of proportion, and only proposes to pay 8 with 5. In 
other words, the quantity of silver which now makes five shillings 
he would coin into eight. By this means, the bushel of wheat, 
which at present sells for the former sum, would sell for.the latter ; 
and bread being thus raised in price, and other things rising im 
proportion, ‘the country, he thinks, would be made comfortable. 
The scope and character of the book may be understood fram 

















this account of its writer's object, In the facts he presents, and 
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in his mode of arguing upon them, there is not much of novelty, 
any more than in the general conclusions at which he arrives. 
Mr. Consett, and indeed all persons who hold that the necessaries 
of life have a value in exchange as fixed as their value in use, 
maintain that the depreciation of the currency during the war 
must not be measured by the price of gold, but by the prices of 
corn, butcher-meat, and those commodities which are necessaries 
to the mass of the people. There is therefore no originality in the 
main principle of the author; there is some inconsistency in his 
practical application of it. We have seen that he contents himself 
with proposing to depreciate our present standard by 60 per cent., 
making 5s, pay 8s.; yet in various places he states the depreciation 
during the war to have been much greater than this, and on two 
occasions represents the fall in prices to be from 278 down to 100; 
adding, truly enough, that “ the mind is almost overpowered in 
endeavouring to account for it,” and fitly expressing his wonder at 
the productive classes being at all able to bear up against a con- 
stant loss of 150/. per cent. and upwards on their commodities. 





If treatises on Health could preserve that blessing, no one need 
be ill unless through his own fault. Here are two more books to 
teach us how to live long and well,—Dr. Hopexin’s Lectures on 
the Means of Promoting and Preserving Health; and the 
Popular Guide to Health, by J. Burns, V.D.M. The first of 
these publications contains the substance of four lectures which 
Dr. Hoven formerly delivered to the members of the Mechanics 
Institution in Spitalfields. The lectures embrace the subjects of 
air, light, cleanliness, and clothing, food both solid and fluid, 
bodily and mental exercise, and the effects of education. They 
are of course popular and elementary, and confined to the illustra- 
tion of such broad and general principles as could be clearly 
understood by the audience to which they were addressed. 
Nothing scientific was aimed at, nothing new is presented ; but as 
the statements are illustrated by anecdotes, the little book is not 
without interest, and will be useful to that class for whose instruc- 
tion it was originally written. 

The Popular Guide to Health is a compilation of greater pre- 
tensions. Inthe compass of some two hundred pages, it professes 
to make Every Man his Own Physician; giving him ample 
directions for securing health and longevity, instructing him 
touching the causes, symptoms, and mode of cure for the principal 
diseases of the human body, and finally presenting him with a 
selection of valuable receipts, a view of the properties, doses, and 
effects of the principal medicines, with specific antidotes for the 
various forms of poison. The general treatise on health is mostly 
compiled from old authors; and, though now and then smacking 
strongly of the occult art, can do little harm, and is quaint, 
curious, and amusing. The other parts too much resemble 
compendious quackery, to find favour in our eyes. Physicians 
never attempt to cure themselves, and we would advise no one to 
assume the doctor from half a page or a page of general directions. 
When you know not what to do, do nothing; for Nature is better 
than Ignorance. If any reader thinks not, he may try his hand, 
after Mr. Burns, upon two common cases. 

BALDNESS. 

Rub the part frequently with an onion till it looks red. The use of bear's 
grease is also recommended, as particularly serviceable in this case, being more 
subtile and penetrating than any other animal fat hitherto known. 

APPETITE, BAD. 


Causes, &c.—Want of appetite, without loathing of food ; from fluid oppres- 
ving the stomach ; from want of tone in the stomach. 
reatment.—If the stomach’be foul, give a gentle emetic of ipecacuanha ; and, 
if necessary, some mild cathartic. 
If it be caused by relaxation, bitters, chalybeates, bark, &c. with or without 
vitriolic acid; if acidity and wind abound, add calcined magnesia to the bitters. 
Senna, rhubarb, tartrate of potass, &c. 4 





Facts, Laws, and Phenomenaof Natural Philosophy, is a trans- 
lation, by Mr. Watuace of Glasgow, of QuetTeEt's Positions de 
Physique. The main divisions of the work are threefold; the 
first book treats of Ponderable Bodies, the second of Imponderable 
Bodies, the third of Light, the subdivisions of each head being of 
course numerous. The book is not so much a general exposition 
of the various subjects, asa collection of the axioms and rules re- 
lating to each. Hence it partakes rather of the nature of a dic- 
tionary, and is better adapied to serve asa manualfor an advanced 
student, a text-book for a teacher, or a refresher for a young pupil, 
than as a first elementary book for a novice. The translator 
seems to have done his part well; and has illustrated the original 
with some useful 1 otes, 

The Second Volume of the Hindoos, in the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge, completes the subject. It contains an outline 
of the native history of Hindostan, anda sketch of the Hindoo modes 
of government and warfare. We have also descriptions of their 
customs and amusements, a view of their literature, commerce, 
and fine and useful arts, with some account of the wild tribes of 
India. In his reflections the compiler is somewhat feeble ; but the 
descriptive and narrative parts are amusing and informing ; full of 
anecdotes and picturesque description drawn from a great variety 
of sources, and presenting at a little cost both of money and la- 
bour some of the best parts of some very excellent volumes. 


he French Language its Own Teacher, by Rene Ativa, 
author of the “ Anti-Spelling Book,” is a very able work—new, 
experimental, but not quackish. The novelty is chiefly limited 
to the writer's simple mode of teaching pronunciation, giving the 
pupil all the elementary sounds, and nothing but the elementary 


sounds, but which the writer truly says can only be acquired with 
the aid of a master. The merit of the mode for learning the 
language is limited to the simple and perspicuous manner in 
which the progressive lessons are selected and arranged; for the 
principle of M. Axiva’s method is as old as Mitton at least, 
and consists in a judicious combination of literal translation with 
grammatical study. 

Le Bouquet Littéraire, a compilation by the late Professor 
VENTOUILLAC, is published by his widow, and dedicated to the 
Dutchess of SurTHERLAND, as a last legacy from her husband, and 
a tribute of gratitude from his survivors. The work itself involves 
no opinion of literary merit; being merely a recwetd of maxims 
and moralities from various French authors, many of which are 
far from new. The name of the compiler will assuredly recom- 
mend this little book; but such a one, in the present day, was 
neither original in its plan nor absolutely necessary. As a relic, 
however, of. an indefatigable friend to the young and studious, it 
may finda place on the shelves of every school library. 





Legends of the North, and Border Minstrelsy, is a neat, pretty 
little book, and asamusing as pretty. It chiefly consists of ex- 
tracts from the more popular parts of Scorr’s Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, and forms a pleasant mélange of anecdote, 
ballad, and story. 

The Fifth Part of the New Statisical Account of Scotland de- 
scribes the whole of Roxburghshire and part of Forfarshire. The 
current Number of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, be- 
sides the usual practical information in which that excellent work 
abounds, contains an essay on the “ Application of Steam to the 
purposes of Husbandry,” a paper that merits attention from the 
extent and importance of the views it opens up, though it be dis- 
figured by some currency exaggerations, and displays too much 
of the sanguine magnificence of the projector's notions. 





We must give a line of welcome to a new undertaking of Mr. 
Moxon’s—a republication of the Poems of Rogers, in monthly 
parts. Of the literary character or merits of the bard of Memory, 
it is unnecessary to speak; the lapse of morethan forty years has 
settled the question without our help. Judging from the Number 
before us, the poems will appear in a style and manner corre- 
sponding with their elaborate and somewhat precise elegance. In 
the course of the publication, more than one hundred and twenty 
engravings from the designs of Turner and Sroruarp will be 
given; and the work when completed will form two splendid 
volumes both as regards typography and art. 

This is all that Parliament permits for the present. 
only acknowledge the receipt of 

Roszerts’s Oriental Illustrations of the Scriptures. 

Lord ALBERT ConYNGHAM’S translation of the Natural Son, from 

the German of SprnDLER. 

Volumes I. and II. of Scenes and Stories by a Clergyman in Debt. 


We can 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 





On the 20th inst., in Upper Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, the Lady Loutsa Fine , 
of a son and heir. 

On the 23d inst., at Tunbridge Wells, the Lady Saran Taytor, of ason. 

On the 22d inst., at Cassernwray Hall, Lancashire, the Lady of Groraz Marton, 
Esq,, of a daughter, 

In Russell Square, the Lady of Samuver James Carper, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 12th September, at sea, in the midst of a tremendous gale, on board the Man- 
field, on its way to Van Diemen’s Land, the Lady of Frepericx Brock, Esq.,of a son. 

MARRIAGES. We 

On the 18th inst., at Hanley Castle, Worcestershire, Epwarp Dixon, Esq., Civil 
Engineer, to Jane Evizapetn, eldest daughter of Mr. Price, of Poole House. 

On the 25th inst., at Christ Church, Marylebone, Major Mrrcnett, of the Madras 
Army, to Jessre, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. M‘Caskill, of the 93th Regiment. | 

On the 25th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, W1tLiaM OAKELEY, Esq., of 
Oakeley, in the county of Salop, to Aticta Mary, eldest daughter of Lieut.Gen, Sir 
Evan Lloyd. i 

On the 24th inst., at Marylebone Church, Henry Srewanrr junior, Esq., third son 
of Henry Stewart, Esq, of Tyreallen, iu the county of Donegal, to Lucy Exvizazeru, 
eldest daughter of J. F. Norris, Esq., of Nottingham Place. 3 

On the 24th inst., at St. James’s, Westminster, the Hon. and Rev. Samvet Besr, to 
Esa, youngest daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. Charles Duke. 

DEATHS. 

On the 24th inst., Lord Scansorovau; while hunting at Markham Moor, near Doncas- 
ter, he fell from his horse, and was so severely injured that he died almost immediately. 

On the 2\st inst., at Croydon, JosepH Borpwixe, Esq, Professor of Fortification to 
the Hon. East India Company’s Military College, Addiscombe, formerly of the Quartor- 
master Gencral’s Staff. 

On the 22d inst., at her house in Queen Anne Street West, in the 62d year of her age, 
the Hon. Juntana Curzon, daughter of the late and sister of the present Lord Scarsdale. 

On the 25th inst., at Limehouse, Curisropuer Ricuarpson, Esq., in his 94th year, 
after a few days’ illness, k . 

On the 15th inst., in the South of France, Mary Anne, wife of Sir George H. W. 
Beaumont, Bart., of Coleorton Hall, Leicestershire. y . 

On the 25th inst., at her residence in Bryanston Square, Dowager Lady Excuo, in 
her 90th year. ra ; 

On the 20th inst., in his 53d year, the Rev. B. H. Drury, M.A., Vicar of Tugby, 
Leicestershire, and formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

On the 12th inst., at Lisbon, in her 17th year, Susan Priscitta, only daughter of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Esq. 


THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Feb, 27.—Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards—G, V. Mundy, Esy. rg 
of Honour to the Queen, to be Ensign and Lieut. without purchase. 8th Regt. oF 
Foot—To be Ensigns, by purchase, W. St. Leger, Gent. vive Lomax, who retires 3 
John Hinda, Gent. vice Crawford, who retires. 31st Foot—Lieut. C. J, Maclean, from 
the half-pay of the 79th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut, vice H. S. Jones, whose end 
ment has not taken place. 37th Foot—Ensign R. J. Long, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Kiernander, who retires; W. G. Griffith, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, i 
Long. 60th Foot—Sergeant-Major T. Mitchell, to be Adjut. (with the rank of —s 
Lieut.) vice Wright, who resigns the Adjutancy only, 92d Foot—Sergeant-Major . 
Calder, to be Quartermaster, vice Jones, deceased. 95th Foot—Cuapt. A. L. Macleod, 
from the half pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice B. T. F. Bowes, who exchanges. ‘itis 
Ceylon Regt.—Major T. Fletcher, to be Lieut.-Colenel, by purchase, vice eco 
lester, who retires; Capt. S. Braybrooke, to be Major, by purchase, vice a we 
Lieut, H. A. Atchinson, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Braybrooke ; Second-Lieut. W. 











Dickson, to be First Lieut, by purcbase, vice Atchinson: J. U. Vigors, Gent. to be 
Second Lieut, by purchase, vice Dickson. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Feb. 24. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Cantellow and Son, Brownlow Street, Holborn, plasterers—Cobb and Ellisdon, Col- 
chester, cabinet-makers—Luntley and Rolls, Bread Street Hill, refiners of castor-oil— 
Mentze and Heape, Manchester, wine-merchants—Owstand Crespin, Bermondsey Wall, 
merchants—Cox and Owen, Newington, linendrapers—Burridge and Sons, Milbank 
Street, coal-merchants—T. and J. Keary, Strutton Ground, cheesemongers—Watkins 
and Delaivsse, London Street, tea-brokers—Mullett and Edwards, Old Kent Road, 
auctioneers—Howard and Brown, Islington, dress-makers—Robinson and Henry, Car- 
lisle, mercers—Johns and Waller, Clifton, milliners—Fearnley and Salter, Bradford, 
worsted-spinners—Cohen and Hart, Liverpool, goldsmiths—Sholl and Barritt, Bishops- 
gate Strect Without, bakers—Ellis and Farnden, Walberton, Sussex, brewers—Goose 
and Norman, Attlebridge, Norfolk, bricklayers—J. and H. Palman, Dorchester, fishing- 
tackle-makers—T. and W. Lightbound, Liverpool, flour-dealers—Ward and Johnson, 
WManchester, engravers to calico-printers— R., O. O., and J. Walker, Bury, Lancashire ; 
as fay as regards O, Walker—Timmins and Co, Birmingham, factors ; as far as regards 
Timmins—Jesper and Marriage, Little Chalvedon Hall, Essex, farmers—P., P., and R. 
Gundry, Melksham, grocers-—Bartlett and Chilcot, Bath, nurserymen—Cooper and 
Green, Great St. Helen’s, coal-me: chants — Ullock and Co. Cross Lane, St. Mary-at- 
Hill, wine-merchants; as far as regards Francis and Thomson— Crowley and Co, 
Liverpool, wharfingers; as far as regards Wright—Leak and Rigg, Preston, wine-dealers, 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 
Pirman, R. Park Lane, Piccadilly, sadler. 
So.onon, Isaac, and Aaron, Bensamrn, Bristol, woollen-drapers, 
BANKRUPTS, : 

Arcner, Wittram, Messing, Essex, grocer, to surrender March 9, 10, April 7: soli- 
citors, Mr Sparling, Colchester ; and Messrs. Stevens and Co. Little St. Thomas Apostle. 

Berrs, Joun, Spital, near Windsor, victualler, March 6, April 7: solicitor, Mr. Ellis, 
George Street, Mansionhouse: official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Bryce, Georer, Manchester, pawnbroker, March 11, April7; solicitors, Mr, Coates, 
Manchester; and Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Camrerince, Lemven, Bristol, shipowner, Mareh 11, April'7: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bevan and Brittan, Bristol; and Messrs. White and Whitmore, Bedford Row. 

Catcx, Epenezer, Leamington Priors, printer, March 1], April 7: solicitors, Messrs. 
Patterson and Russell, Leamington Priors; Messrs. Platt and Hall, New Boswell 
Court; and Messrs. Wimburn and Collett, Chancery Lane. 

Cox, Perer, Fairford, Gloucestershire, builder, March 5, April 7: solicitors, Mr. 
Tarr, Stow-on-the-Wold; and Messrs. Pritchard and Goddard, New Bridge Street. 

Dawe, Tuomas, East Stonehouse, Devonshire, painter, March 6, April 7: solicitors, 
Mr. Elworthy, Devonport; and Messrs. Brooking and Surr, Lombard Street. 

Dean, Ricuarp, Milner Place, Lambeth, builder, March 3, April 7: solicitor, Mr. 
Catlin, Ely Place ; official assignee, Mr. Waithman, Basinghall Street. ‘ 

GoutpeN, Joun, Hope Street, Hackney Road, carpenter, March 6, April 7: solicitor, 
Mr. Norton, New Street, Bishopsgate ; official assigvee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

IluppLEstron, SAMUEL, Manchester, sadler, March 10, April 7; solicitors, Mr. Dicken, 
Manchester; and Mr. Bower, Chancery Lane. 

Joriz, James, Holywell, Flintshire, brewer, March 5, April 7: solicitors, Mr, Old- 
field, Holywell; and Messrs. Meyrick and Cox, Red Lion Square. 

Lupron, JonarHan, Bishop Thornton, Yorkshire, oil-merchant, March 10, April 7: 
solicitors, Messrs. T. and J. Lee, Leeds; and Mr. Davidson, Lawrence Lane. 

Mircuett, WitttAm, Strand, lodging-house- keeper, March 3, April 7: solicitor, Mr. 
A’ Beckett, Staple Inn; official assignee, Mr. Belcher. 

Mecueten, Josep, Clifton, publisher, March 6, April 7: solicitors, Mr. Crosby, 
Bristol; and Messrs. Bicknell and Co. Lincoln's Inn. 

Nirrin, George, Northampton, upholsterer, March 10, April 7: solicitors, Mr. 
Cooke, Northampton; and Messrs. Blackstock and Co. Temple. 

Pinson, Joun, Norwich, linendraper, March 2, April 7: solicitors, Mr. Newton, Nor- 
wich; and Messrs. Taylor and Co. Bedford Row. 

Retremeyer, Mynuarp, Liverpool, salt dealer, March 12, April 7: solicitors, Mr, 
Davenport, Liverpool; and Mr. Chester, Staple Inn. 

Witviams, Josepu, Salford, innkeeper, March 13, April]: solicitors, Mr, Barratt 
junior, Manchester; and Mr. Hume, St. Mildred’s Court. 

DIVIDENDS. 

March 19, Medwin, Broadwall, Stamford Street, engineer—March 19, Ade and Berger, 
Lime Street, merchants—March 19, Frankland, Oxford Street, carpet-warehouseman— 
March 19, Worley, Bow Lane, tailor—March 18, Hulme, Piccadilly, hatter—March 19, 
R.and M. Jackson, George Street, Minories, wine-merchants—March 17, Grant, Ken- 
sington, builder—March 19, Jarves, Bishopsgate Street, trunk-maker—-March 20, Came- 
ron and Co. Henrietta Street, tailors—March 19, Andrews, Strand, tailor— March 19, 
Pettifer, High Holborn, cheesemonger — March 19, Wyatt, Augustus Street, Regent’s 
Park, timber-merchant—March 20, Moulton, Warwickshire, grocer— March 19, Cowlen, 
Bradwell, Essex, beer-seller-—-March 18, Mason, West Butterwick, Lincolnshire, brick- 
maker— March 17, Doeg, York, looking-glass-manufacturer—March 20, Anderson and 
Perry, Worcester, painters— March 19, Smith, Stockton-upon-Tees, hatter—March 23, 
Pierson, Somerfield Court, Kent, l:op-dryer — March 24, Buchanan and Euing, Liver- 
pool, insurance-brokers-—March 19, Sawyer, Leicester Square, builder, 

CERTIFICATES, 
Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before March 17. 

Nottage, Fore Street, butcher—Nott, Bristol, iron merchant—T. and R. Brown, Jar- 
row, Durham, canvas-manufacturers— Davis, Lisson Grove, ironmonger—Johnson, Pet- 
worth, surgeon—Stevens, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, plumber—Cook, Dartford, 
muller—Stanley, Leeds, manufacturer—Peacock, York, timber-merchant, 

















Friday, February 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Baldwin and Garstang, Clitheroe, sargeons—Taylor and Co. Tynemouth, chemists— 
Bindloss aud Stubbs, Macclesfield, siik-manufacturers—Jarvis and Harris, Camomile 
Street, medical-labellers —Boyes and Lloyd, Abehurch Lane,auctioneers—Rushton and 
Booth, Langthorp, Yorkshire, coal-merchants—T. and J. Giles, Manchester, packers— 
I. and W. L. Leplastrier, Ludgate Ilill, clock-makers—Colley and Hargreaves, Shef- 
field—J. and Bb. Godlee, Cliffe, Sussex, general merchants—Parlour and Co. Waterldo- 
road, linendrapers—Walker and Bridgman, Tavistock-square, schoolmasters—Devn 
and Greenfield, Aston, near Birmingham, brass-founders—Pring and Gummer, Bristol, 
patnters—— Kinnear and Co. Lothbury, bank-agents—Hepworth and Davis, Birming- 
1am, builders—Briggs and Son, Dean street, Soho, plumbers—H. T, and J. Boden, 
Walsall, ivory-brush-makers—Hollaud and Co. Birmingham, lead-merchants; as far 
as regards W. Swann—Isaacs and Pender, Chatham, army-clothiers—Burrows and 
Co. Manchester, common-brewers—Palmer and Hardwick, Bristol, milliners—Wilks 
and Co., Leeds, stuff-merchants ; as far as regards J. H. Morewood—Macewan and Co. 
Glasgow, clothiers. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Porter, Witt1am, Gower Street, surgeon. 

BANKRUPTs. 

Apvams, Win1.1aM junior, Brown's Lane. Spitalfields, brewer, to surrender March 9, 
April 10: solicitors, Messrs. Amory and Coles, Throgmorton Street ; official assignee, 
Mr. Cannan, Sambrook Court, Basinghall Street. 

ALLEN, Leonarp, Pinner Green, innkeeper, March 13, April 10: solicitor, Mr. 
Howard, Norfolk Street, Strand; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane. 

Barnarp, Ettas, Little Baddow, Essex, caitle-salesman, March 9, April 10: soli- 


citor, Mr. Bing, Southampton Buildings, H i: i 3oldsmi 
5 9 gs olborn; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid 
Basinghall Street, . ie 3 7 are Meta 


Baynron, Tuomas, Cheltenham, dealer in horses, March 13, April 10: solicitors, Mr. 
Collins, Ross; and Messrs. Bridges and Mason, Red Lion Square. 
Birp, Paruip, Cow bridge, Glamorganshire, grocer, March 11, April 10: solicitors, 
Mr. Haberfield, Bristol; and Mr. Stevens, Gray’s Inn Square. 
é Burrow, Joun and Tuomas, Stoke-upon-Trent, grocers, March 20, April 10; soli- 
citors, Mr. Dutton, Hanley; and Mr. King, Wilmington Square. ; 
Pe pg Soi poh an ae Street, hat-manufacturer, March 6, 
ori : solicitors, Messrs, Bowden and Co. Aldermanbury : i ssig Mr. 
A on ig ““ b nar eee 
OATES, Joun, Manchester, merchant, March 13, April 10: solici . Had- 
‘field and Grave, Marchester ; and Messrs. Johnson and Weathacell, Kingh Donk Wok, 
ao eas _ peg eg bpp yy Pane flour-dealers, March 23, 
pri : solicitors, Mr. Wilson, Morpeth; and essrs. Meggi F ing’ 
Road, Bedford Row. es ee 
Fox, Joun, Liverpool, wine-merchant, March 11, April 10: solicitors, Messrs, 
Lowndes and Robinson, Liverpool; and Messrs. Taylor and Co. Bedford Row. 
Goopsurn, Joun, New Kent Road, silversmith, March 9, April 10: solicitor, Mr, 
Wright, Gray’s Inn Road; official assignee, Mr. Waithman, Basinghall Street, 
M‘Carry, DanieL, Tuomas, Bristol, stationer : March 11, April 10 : solicitors, Messrs, 


E 





- Bevan and Brittan, Bristol; and Messrs, White and Whitmore, Bedford Row, 


Porz, Witt1am Jonn, Wood Street, carpet-warehouseman, March 6, April 10: soli- 
citors, Mr, Brinton, Kidderminster; and Mr. Dangerfield, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Basinghall Street. 

Sire, Noau, Prince’s Street, Stamford Street, leather-dresser, March 13, April 10: 
— Mr. Goren, South Molton Street; official assignee, Mr. Green, King’s Arms 

ard. 

TuRNBULL, Jonn, Tynemouth, cabinetmaker, March 23, April 10: solicitor, Mr. 
Lowrey, Tynemouth, and Pinners’ Court, Broad Street, London. 

Wiwitams, Joun, Chester-le-Street, Duiham, linendraper, March 9, April 10; 
solicitors, Messrs. Marshall, Durham; and Mr. Raynes, Norfolk Street, Strand, 

Wraicut, Bensamin, Liverpool, ship-broker, March 10, April 10: solicitors, Mr, 
Worthington, and Mr. Leather, Liverpool; aud Messrs, Taylor, and Co, Bedford Row, 

DIVIDENDS. 

March 23, Nix and Grinsell, Queen Street, Cheapside, wine-morchants—March 21, 
Wright junior, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at- Hill, coal-factor—March 21, Elmore, Bankside, 
coal-merchant—March 21, Blanchard, Old Compton Street, Soho. oilman—March 26, 
I’anson, Aldgate, woollen-draper—March 23, Mackenzie, Lime Street, merchant— 
March 23, Ward, Liverpool, hatter- March 23, Hatch, Regent Street, boot and shoe- 
maker—March 23, Cooke, South Muulton Street, tailor—March 23, Parkhouse, Tiver- 
ton, ironmonger—March 25, Shaw, Harlesthorpe, Derbyshire, eandlewick-manufac- 
turer—March 25. Hall, Birmingham, slate-merchant—March 24, Chapman, Hurst, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinner—March 26, Jennings, Bristol, corn-merchant, OI 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or befure March 20, 

Harris, Strand, hosier—Halliley, Leeds, cloth-merchant- Moore, Brighton, hotel- 
keeper—Wardle, Wolverhampton, mercer—Gomeral, Burlington Arcade, umbrella- 
mannfacturer—Dunne and Smith, Liverpool, merchants—Driver, Pemell’s Terrace, 
Suriey, merchant —Goode, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, money-scrivener—Mathwin, North 
Shields, chair-maker—Green, Clifford Street, auctioneer, Wallis, Fen Ditton, Cam- 
bridgeshire, excavator, 

SEQUESTRATION. 
Lana, Perer, Port Hamilton, near Edinburgh, coal-merchant, March 5, 12. 


ieee PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH 


— ———=—=—= 


FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 



































Satur. |Monday.| Tuesday.; Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
8 perCent.Consols.....- 9] 914 90% 914 913 91 
Dittofor Account]........ 91% 914 903 91% 914 914 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 917 91z 914 91z 924 91g 
3¢ per Cents Reduced..... 994 99% 993 998 993 994 
New 3¢ per Cents......6. 99 99% 98% 993 994 99 
Cong Annuities.......... \7t 17% 174 174 74 lit 
BankStock,SperCt,......] 224 223 2234 224 2234 293% 
India Stock,104 p Ct...... —_— 2564 2554 255% 256 256 
SouthSeaStock,3¢p.Cent.| 103 — — _— — 
Exchequer Bills,] ¢d.p.diem | 39 prem 38 34 36 36 35 
tudia Bonds,24per Cent. .}]18 prem 20 18 is 19 19 


“FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 








Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct 97 ||Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.} | 22 
Austrian ..cccceees -~5 — — | Ditto, Ne 6-;/;— 
BelglaBccciccced sees — 102 ||Mississippi (New)..... 6 — lll 
Brazilian. ...s.eeee00. 5 — 844 | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — — 
Bueaos Ayres......++.6 — 32 | New York(payble.1845) 5 — 104 
2 eer ere a 443 || Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — 954 
Colombian of 1824.... 6 Sit VOB.) ccccacesesciss 6 (= 113 
DAG 60.5050 cb ee0ce sO. = 77 ~‘|\Pennsylvania (pay1858)5 — 1094 
Dutch( Ex12 Guilders) 24 — —— ||Peruvian.......e0005. 6 — 294 
Ditto (Ditto)...5 — ||Portuguese ....e+e0002 5 — 90¢ 
French. .ccccccocsevee — |78f.36c. | Ditto, New.....00068. 5 = 91¢ 
Ditto ..ceccsccsccvece & LOBF.35e,;|DittO we.eeceeeeeeeeee 6 — 99 
Ditto, Bank Shares.... 1820£.00c |Prussian.........008824 — —— 
Greek of 1825.........5 — —— | Russianof1822.......5 — 109% 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — 1014 ||Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — —_ 
Mexican...ccccseveses S — 3L_} |Spanish of 1821-2......5 — 57 
Cri ceeiceestins C= 424 ||Ditto,Scrip ..........5 — | 54 pm 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines .........| —— \|Commercial Docks .......00+ 
Bolanos ...cccscccccccccseres| m= |i Eust India .cceecccecceccesse| —— 


Brazilian Imperial ... 42 London 








British [ron ..... a3 30% |jSt. Katharine.........ecceee> 70 
Real del Monte (U . 34 1 Weat. [RGia . «os ciesen wes eoee 944 
United Mexican ......... -.| —— || Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..| —— 
Australian Agricultural........ 38 {|London and Westminster Bank 13 
Canada Company ...ee.eeeees | 42 National Provineial Bank.... 194 
GeneralSteam Navigation..... 18g ||Provincial Bank ofIreland,...| 484 








GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 
. a. s. a. ¢ 
+. 30... 36} 
d 24... 29} 
ny g 







So fe 
Wheat, Red New 36 to 38; Rye, New.... 
F 40. 


° Se 
+. 41 .. 42 | Oats, Feed, 20 
Cseseeeee 0..42| Barley, St 35 .. 38 Fine 2 









ime ....05 50. Fine... 24 .. 26 
Superfine 58. Potato... 25 ..26 
oO secesees O oe 0; Peas, «2 88... 4C| Fine... 27 ». 28 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
SMITHFIELD, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 

NewcGartk ano Leangnnace.* Smitneieryp.t 
@s.4d. to 3s. Od. to Bs, 4d. ....000. 28. Gd. to 3s, Gd. to 48. Od, 
Bisa 1.6 2 B oe B OD sevessee 8 « 8B 6 wo 

2 8 « 4 0 ww 4 0 0 w 4 @ 

28.383 4 o & 4 4 4 « O 0 - 

60 0 « 5 @ +. 

+ Sinking the offal, perstone of 8lbs. 


Bee|f ...cccccvece 
Mutton, 
¥ORli ces 
Pork.. 
Lamb.. 







eo 
©eooe 








HAY anv STRAW. (Perloadof 36 Trusses.) 

CumBERLAND, Smirnvikep, PORTMAN. Wuitucnarre,, 

Hay, Good..ccccsescocsse 908.t01008 4... 958 to 10)8, eee. 855.00 1008, ..... 998, to 105s, 
Inferior,, - & 5 .. " eoose O . O 















New, 0 we o oe - 80 .. 80 eo 0 
Clover..... . 2 90 .. 110 ee llv 6 gay oe Ste 90 .. 105 
Straw, Wheat.. cues 86 ce co 40 cocee BS oc 87. cccce BB oe BE 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN COALS, 


Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales, 
for the Week ending Feb. 21. 
Wheat,....00- 408, 44. | Ry... .cceeeee 803. 5d. 
Barley...soos. 32 8 Beans... 35 10 
ALB. ceccceces 22 66 Peas .... § 8 
Aggregate Average of the last Six Weeks, whicb 
regulates Duty. 
Wheat,....... 418. Od. | Rye ..ceceeeee 308. 10d. 
Barley -382 5 Beans ...s004. 36 I 


Wall’s End, Best ...,,,perton 218.9d, to 28s, 
escces Emfarior.pccocceoe 16 8 os O'S 


SUGAR, 


asses 88 Muscovado (exclusive of duty) per cwt. 814. 104. 
Molasses ......+.- 22s. to 25s, 


















Gold, Portugal, in Coin 
+++. Foreign, in Bars.. 


. Ol, Os, Od 
. 3 
... New Doubloons...... 


17. 9 





ats... -22 1 Peas.....s000. 39 0 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week 

























































* eeeee 60 0 
Wheat........ 458. 8d, | Rye .eseeeese0 248, 24, | Silver, in Bars, Standard......+.+++ Oo 4 Lig 
Parley. «13 10 Beans.. - 1S 6 sees New Dollars ......000+ seeceese o v @ 
OatB.cccceeeee 13 9 Peas..cccocese LL O METALS. sia wiiaal 
FLOUR. fron, in Bars ...scccseee Gl. 159.0d,to 71,08, 
Tin, in Bars osege 4€.. 0060 
Fone. ote tte oe eee ete 30°" |Quicksilver........perlb, © 8 4 -. 9 @ 0 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship.... 30 .. 35 Peper seaaee OIL oe RS . ; 
Norfolkand Stockton ...,..esesseee+ 30 2. 32 Lend; Pi ° * 16 ee 
BREAD.... 7d the 4)b. Loaf eeee . - 000 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 13s, 0d.perdoz. Steelissee seseseceereee 24 O 0 os 90 O 
POTATOES. j OILS. 
Scotch Reds ., |. OS. Od. to 21.105.0d, | Rape Oil....ceceseseccecccecceesper tun ois 
Kidneys (York o +210 0 sesees Refined ,...0.44. seeene 
Middieg oo 2.6 6.8 | tiemedONcs...-.crcccesseeteoseske ee 
Ware . 00.000 Linseed Oi] Cake at the Mill.,...per 1000 11 10 
Rape Cake@......... os seeceee pertom 6 O 
HOPS, 
Kent Pockets....,.,.percwt. 41.158. .. 51, 12s. WOOL. 
Choice Ditto.. vessene, 6 0 4,7 © |Blamket.cccssssseccesecesees peril, I1d.to 154 
Sussex Pockets, 4 10 ..% © |Combing. seossee 14 28 
Superfine Ditto, 5 5 os 10 FlANNel,rereceresevonvevaccseevecne Ad om we 
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TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH, 
ealling off ‘Scarborough, Weather permitting, those 
pj Steam Shipsthe DUNDEE and the PERTH, 
allowed to be the fastest in the World, each 1200 tons 
borden, and engines of 300 horse power, will sail from 
the entrance tothe London Docke as under: The Dundee, 
Joun Wisuant, Commander, on Wednesday next, March 
4th, at 12.0'Clock, noon, The Perth, J. Seinx, Com- 
mander, on Wednesday morning, March 11th, at 9 0’Cloek, 
Berths secured and every information obtained at the 
offices, 61, Charing Cross; 6, King Street, Cheapside; 

and Downe’s Wharf, Lower East Smithfield. 

C.R, Cotman, Agentand Wharfinger. 


A CONCERT will be given on Friday 
Evening, March 6th, at the New Theatre of the 

ao Literary and Scientific Institution, }'7, Ed- 

Tae 

o 





's Street, Portman Square. T’o commence at Eight 
lock. Vocal Performers—Madame Stockhausen and 
Miss Bruce, Signor Begrez, Messrs. Terrail, Hobbs, and 
Bellamy. Violin—Mr. Mori; Harp—Mr. Chatterton; 
Flute—Mr. Sedlatzek; Pianoforte—Mrs. T. Bridgman. 

Tickets, 7s. each, to be had at the Music Shops, and of 
Mr. Smith, 17, Edward Street. 


ARYLEBONE LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTUTION, 
EDWARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 

The New LECTURE THEATRE will be opened Me 

a General Meeting of the Friends and Members on Wed- 

nesday, March 4th. The Right Hon. Lord Brovanam, 

Patron of the Institution, will take the Chair at Two 

ne: The Members will afterwards dine at 
the London Coffee House, Ludgate Hill. 








YAN’S PATENT FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF TIMBER 
FROM DRY ROT 

Is proved in his Majesty's Dock. Yard at Woolwich by a 

trial of five years, and adopted by Government, Sir Robert 

Smirke, and other eminent Architects and Builders, 

It offers great advantage to the 

SHIP OWNER, 

by securing durability to the Timber. 

TO THE BRITISH COLONIES, 

by rendering their Wood equally useful and durable with 

that from Norway. 

TO LAND PROPRIETORS, 

Ast, By enabling them to use the cheaper kinds of Timber, 
their own growth, thereby greatly diminishing their 
outlay. 

2d, The durability of the Work being so much increased 
as to render repair less frequent, whereby great saving 
must accrue. 

3d; Wood may be used where more expensive material 
has hitherto been necessary. 

TO GROUND LANDLORDS, 
Whe let on Building Leases, by the Houses at the expi- 
ration being delivered up with the Timbers sound, 
TO BUILDERS, 

By. increasing the value of Houses. 

And it’ is with coufidence submitted that the Patent 
is invaluable as respects the PALACE, the MANSION, 
the PARK, the FARM, and the COTTAGE, as well as 
the WOODEN WALLS OF ENGLAND. 

TIMBERS, DEALS, CANVAS, CORDAGE, &c: 
sent to the Proprietors Tauks at 

Gillingham Street, Grosvenor Basin, Pimlico ; 
Grand Surrey Canal Dock, Rotherhithe ; or 
No. 4 Wharf, City Road Basin, 

Will. be effectually prepared under the direction of Mr, 

Hewry A. Hun, Surveyor. 

The Proprietors are willing to grant Licenses to Per- 
sons of approved respectability to have Tanks on their 
own Estates, and to Builders and Timber Merchants, to 
enable them to prepare for the Public on the same terms 
as the Proprietors do. 

Specimens may be inspected and information obtained 
at the Office of the Patentee, No. ], Furnival’s Inn. 


The following parties are licensed by the Patentees to 


prepare Timber for the Trade and the Public, 
Samuel Baker and Son, Builders, Stangate, 
Near Westminster Bridge. 
Grissell and Peto, Builders, York Road, 
Near Westminster Bridge, 
W. T. Fry, Secretary, 


ILIOUS AFFECTIONS, HEAD- 
ACHE, &e. DR. JAMES’S ANALEPTIC 
PILLS (prepared from the Recipé of the originator of 
the celebrated Dr. James’s Fever Powder,) are admirably 
adapted to all ages. and constitutions; by acting very 
gently on the bowels, and by promoting insensible per- 
spiration and all the natural secretions, they are an 
invaluable remedy in rheumatic, gouty and bilious affec- 
tions, indigestion, giddiness, and all affections of the 
Head. Prepared, in common with the Fever Powder, by 
Mr. R.G. G. James (Grandson of the late Dr. James, ) and 
sold in 4s. 6d. and 24s, boxes, by Tuomas Burner, Che- 
mist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London, his:sole 
agent; and retailed by all respectable Chemists and 
Drnggists in the United Kingdom, authenticated by Mr, 
James's signature in the Label, without which neither of 
these long established Medicines can be depended upon 
as the genuine. 


URE for TIC DOULOREUX &c.— 
LEFAY’s GRANDE POMMADE cures, by two 
orthree external applications, tic-douloreux, gout, rheu- 
matism, and lumbago, giving instantaneous relief in the 
most painful paroxysms. This-extraordinary preparation 
haslately been extensively employed in the publicand pri- 
vate practice of several eminent French physicians, who 
have declared that in no case have they found it to fail in 
curing those formidable and tormenting maladies. Pati- 
ents who had for many years drawn ona miserable exist- 
ence have, by a few applications, been restored to health 
and comfort. Its. astonishing and almost miraculous 
effects have also been experienced in the s y cure of 
seo) affections, contracted and stiff joints, glandular 
Swellings, pains of the chest and bones, chronic rheu- 
matism, palpitation of the heart, and dropsical. cases, 
The way of using it, is by gentle friction It requires 
= a : “3% ee soneoit of any kind.—Sold, 
appointment of J, Lefay, by Stirling, 86, High Street, 
Whitechapel 3. Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; Butler, St; 
Paul yA and aeng, Royal Exchange Gate, Jn pots, 
eac. 











HE UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 69, Cornhill, London, 
Sir Henry Wittock, K.L.S, Chairman.. 

Joun Stewart, Esq. M.P,. Deputy Chairman, 
This Society effects Assuranees on the Lives of Persons 
‘ resident in Great’ Britain, India, and other British posses- 
sions, on the most liberal terms, and divides annually 
three-fourths of the Profits among the Assured. Tables 
of Rates, which are very moderate, and any information, 
may be obtained on application to 

Roser Curistie, Actuary. 





MR, CHALMERS’S LIBRARY. 
By AUCTION, sy Mr. SOTHEBY anv SON, 


Wellington, Street. Strand, 
On Thursday next, March 5th, and Ten following Days 
(Sundays excepted.) 


HE EXTENSIVE and VALUABLE 
LIBRARY of the LATE ALEXANDER 
CHALMERS, Esq, F.A.S. 

Editor of the Last Edition of the Biographical Dicti- 
onary,32 vols. 8vo.; the English Poets, 21 vols. royal 
8vo0.; The British Essayists, 45 vols.; Shakspeare, 8 vols, 
8vo. &e. &e. 

Removed from his House in Throgmorton Street; 

Consisting of an excellent collection of English and 
Foreign Biography, Literary History, Divinity, and Mis- 
cellaneous Literature, 

May be Viewed on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
prior tothe time of Sale, and Catalogues (Price 2s.) had 
asabove, 





FRENCH PAPERS. 

E BON SENS, the present popular 
French Daily Newspaper (noticed in the SpecTaTor 

of the 8th instant) is regularly received at the HOPE 
COFFEE HOUSE, No, 41, Haymarket; as also Le 
Constitutionnel, Le Temps, Le National, Le Revué du 
Theatre, Le Panorama de Londres, L’Abeille, L’Alma- 
nack de Commerce, L’Almanack de Saxe-Gotha; like- 
wise the most esteemed English Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
Quarterly, and Annual Publications. Strong Coffee, 
suitable for the sedentary and studious, in perfection at 
all hours. The Specraror to be sold at half price, and 
sent by Tuesday's post, ‘Two doors from Piccadilly. 











In royal 32mo, Price 3s, 6d, roan lettered, and 
4s. enveloped roan 


DIAMOND POCKET DICTION- 

ARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, contain- 
ing the Modern Spelling, many new Words, technical and 
otherwise, not found in other Dictionaries, with the 
Pronunciation of the more difficult Words. 

By J. Rowbetham. 
London: Orr and Smith, Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row. 


Just Published, in 8vo. Price 12s. 
PRACTICAL. COMPENDIUM OF 
THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN, with Cases; 
and a particular Consideration of the more frequent and 
intractable Forms of these Affections. By J. Green, 
M.D. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
late Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 

It has been the author's aim in this compendium to 
condense within the smallest possible space, not merely 
the results of his own experience, but the whole amount 
of practical information extant upon the highly impor- 
tant class of diseases of which he treats. His most parti- 
cular attention is constantly given to the diagnosis, and 
to the available means of treatment recommended, He 
has also further dedicated an entire chapter to the con- 
sideration of the cutaneous eruptions that accompany 
constitutional syphilis, with a view of dissipating the 
doubt and obscurity generally complained of as surround. 
ing this portion of dermatapathology. 

Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 











UTLERS FLUID EXTRACT OF 
JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA, and the other 
sweetening Woods, is indisputably the very best (as it is 
the original) preparation of the kind, either for taking 
alone or for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsapa- 
riila, now so generally ordered by physicians, and recom- 
mended by many of the best medical writers, A dessert 
spoonful will make halfa pint of decoction. It is highly 
esteemed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of 
the skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has been 
found useful in chronic rheumatism, and a remedy for 
the improper use of mercury, 

Prepared and sold in bottles at 4s. 6d. 10s. and 20s. by 
Tuomas Bute , Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, and (authenticated by his 
name and address being printed in the accompanying 
— may be procured of his Country Agents; and 
indeed of all respectable Druggists. 


UVENILE DISCERNMENT, 
OR, A RIDDLE EXPOUNDED: 
“Come brace up your wits and resolve me, if able, 
(A friend said to juvenile guests at his table, ) 
A prize shall be his who averting the stigma 
Of dullness, correctly expounds this 
ENIGMA. 
The darkest yet brightest, the weakest yet strongest, 
Ofall that to created matter belongest ; 
I think not, but yet on the slightest inspection 
Am found most supremely endowed with reflection; 
And more than physicians my consummate art, 
Isstrength and duration well known to impart ; 
While every where welconie, and every whereseen, 
The poles of the civilized system between, 
I boast omnipresence!—And now you have got 
Accue,say what am I, or what am I not.” 
‘* What darker than jet,” a young candidatesaid, 
‘* Or brighter, its brilliance on boots when display’d 
What weaker than water, but mix’d with the jet, 
Can aughtelse such strength'ner of leather beget? 
What deeper reflection not springing from thought, 
Thanthat by the jet from transcendency brought? 
And what—its unparalleled virtues unfurl’d, 
More welcome or prized in the civiliz’d world?”’ 
‘* Correctly resolved,’’ the propounder replies, 
‘* And your’s, my young friend, is the merited prize,. 
Aloug with thetheme its fine subject not lacking, 
New bootshighly polishedby WARREN’sJetBlacking,” 
This Rasy-shiningand Brilliant Blacking, Preparedl y 
ROBERT WARREN 30, Strand, London, 
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Now Ready, 
NHE PICTURE AND THE PROS- 
- PEROUS MAN,. In3 vols. post 8vo. 
“Two capital tales, which will fill up their hour as 
pleasantly as any similar procduetions of the day.”— Atlas, 
“ These two tales have the interest which belongs to a. 
good novel.” —Spectator. eat 
James Cochiane and Co, 11, Waterloo Place. 


MR. JOHNSON NEALE’S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, and to be had of all respectable Booksellers, 
I L W A 2 CO. eS 

By the Author of “ Cavendish.” 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Inthis Edition the whole of the Correspondence and 
Statement relative to Captain Marryat are given, 

James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo: Place. Sax 





NEW PARLIAMENT. 
To-morrow, in a pocket volume, gilt leaves, 2s. 6d. 
OOCH’S KEY TO THE PLEDGES 
AND DECLARATIONS OF THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT OF 1835 (Abstracted from their 
Election Speeches and Addresses) with Personal Notices 
of the Members, the Population and Constituency of each 
City and Borough, the Final Polls, Lists of the Houses 
of Parliament, with the Votes and Divisions on the Elec- 
tion of Speaker and the Adiress. By the Author of 
“ The Book of the Reformed Parliaments; or, the Divi- 
sions of the Two Sessions.”’ 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly ; and all 
Booksellers, 
BISHOP HORNE ON THE PSALMS, 

A New Edition, in Svo. Price 12s, 
COMMENTARY on the BOOK 
PSLAMS, in which their literal and historical 

sense is illustrated, and their application to the Messiah, 
the Church, &c. is pointed out. By the Right Kev 
Grorce Horne, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Norwich. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; 
Baldwin and Co.; J. Richardson; J. G. and F. Riving- 
ton; R, Scholey; Hatchards; J. M. Richardson; J. 
Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; J. Booth; J. Bohn 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; E. Hodgson ; 
W. Mason ; J. Cochrane; J. Dowding ; R. Mackie ; Smith 

and Co.; and Houlston and Son, Also, 

BISHOP HORNE’S DISCOURSES, A New Edi- 
tion, in 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. And, 

BISHOP HORNE’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
8vo. 14s, 











TWO THOUSAND BRITISH MEMOIRS, 
Just Published, fin 4 vols. crown 8vo. Price 1/. 12s. 
H 7 


EORGIAN_~ ERA, 
Comprising nearly TWO THOUSAND ME- 
MOIRS of the MOST EMINENT PERSONS who have 
flourished in Great Britain, from the Accession of George 
the First tothe Demise of George the Fourth; embel- 
lished with Portraits on Steel of the Four Sovereigns, 
finely engraved by Woodman, 

This Work, which is entirely novel in its plan, com- 
prises the most Celebrated Characters in all the influen- 
tial classes of life, during the important Era to which it 
is devoted, and includes memoirs of all tlie most distin- 
guished personages now living, chronologically arranged 
under the following classes: 


The Royal Family Political and Rural Eco- 


The Pretenders and their nomists 

Adherents Philosophers and Men of 
Churehmen Science 
Dissenters Authors 


Statesmen and other Po- | Painters 


litical Characters | Sculptors 
Naval and Military Com- | Architects 

manders Engravers 
Judges and Barristers Composers 
Voyagers and Travellers | Musicians 


Physicians and Surgeons | Actors 
Combined with an immense mass of interesting per- 
sonal anecdote, a luminous view is thus presented of the 
progress, during the last Four Reigns, of National Events 
and Political. Affairs — Theology and Jurisprudence— 
Naval and Military Operations—Philosophy and Science 
—Inland and Maritime Discovery—Literature, Music, 
Fine Arts, and the Drama, 
Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. 76, Fleet Street. 





SIX BEAUTIFUL MAPS FOR ONE SHILLING. 
On the Ist of March, will be Published, No. IIL. of 


NHOMAS'S LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

The First Series showing the Different States of Europe, 

Asia, Africa, and America, and exhibiting the Discoveries 
of Parry, Franklin, and Ross. 

The Second Series being designed to illustrate Aucient 
History. 

Every Map is beautifully engraved from Original 
Drawiugs, according to the best and most recent authori- 
ties, carefully revised by several eminent Geographical 
Professors; and the Library Atlas will be completed in 
about 12 Monthly Parts, each containing Six Maps, Price 
1s. plain, or ls. 6d. coloured. 

Contents of No. IIT. 

South America. | North Italy, 

Mexico and Guatimala, South Italy. 

Colony of Good Hope. | Poland 

The whole will contain about 80 Maps, and will form 
the most perfect, compact, and economical Atlas, ever 
published. 

London: Joseph Thomas, Finch Lane, Sold by 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and all- Book- 
sellers. 

“ Cheapness and utility characterise this publication, 
Six maps for the price of one is no slight recommenda- 
tion.”’—Globe. 

“Inthe age of cheap publications, can any thing be 
conceived cheaper than this? We have heresix beautiful 
little coloured maps for the trifling sum of eighteen- 
pence, We understand it has cost the Publisher upwards 
of one thousand pounds to prepare the original designs 
for this excellent little publication,”—Sun. , 

« Extraordinary cheapness. The work is well engraved. 
distinetly coloured, remarkably elegant and attractive, 
and very accurate.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

“ The divisions are distinetly and accurately delineated, 
the lettering well executed, and the longitudes and lati- 
tudes clearly marked.’’— United Service Journal. 

“ Accurately and clearly engraved, remarkably cheap, 
and well adapted to youth in schools or private families, 
Pupils can afford to spoil as well as: study these elabo- 
rately: finished maps.”—Metropolitan, __ 
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Albemarle Street. 
NEW. WORKS, NEARLY READY. 


PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK 
of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 2 vols. 
foolseap 8vo. é 
A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Illustrated by wpwards of Ninety Engravings by Moses, 
Shaw, Le Keux, and Basley, from Drawings made by the 
Author. Royal 8vo. 
By the late Thomas al Author of “ Anastasius.” 


EGYPT and THEBES from Observations during a 
Residence of more than Twelve Years in Egypt and 
among the Ruinsof'Thebes. With Illustrations, 8vo. 

By J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. 
IV. 


A VISIT TO ICELAND, in the SUMMER of 1824, 
With Numerous Wood Engravings. Post Svo. 
By John Barrow junior, Author of.“ Excursions to. the 
North of Europe,’ 


THE SACRED SORIPTURES ILLUSTRATED 
from the CUSTOMS; MANNERS, RITES, SUPER- 
STITIONS, TRADITIONS, FORMS: OF SPEECH, 
CLIMATE, WORKS of ART, and LITERATURE of 
the HINDOOS, by Obervations made during a RESI- 
DENCE in the EAST of NEARLY FOURTEEN 
YEARS, 8vo. By the Rev. Joseph Roberts, 

I 


On the CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 
A NEW EDITION, most carefully revised, with nu- 
merous illustrative Wood-cuts. Foolscap, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
By Mary Somerville. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Albemarle Street. 
NEW BOOKS. 
On the 2d of March, the First Volume of the First Com- 
plete and Uniform Edition of the 


\ 7ARIOUS MEMOIRS of the LIFE 
of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
With numerous Annotations and Embellishments. 
Printed uniformly with the recent Editions of the Works 
of Byron, Scorr, = 8 vols. 8vo, 


1 vol. post 8vo. 
A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, 
By the Author of the “ Sketch Book.” 
Forming No. 1 of ‘ Miscellanies,’ by Washington Irving. 
Ill. 
A New Edition, 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. Map and Plates, 
TRAVELS to BOKHARA and VOYAGE 
UP THE INDUS: 
By Lieutenant Burnes, 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
ILLUSTRATIONS: of: the HISTORY of the SIX- 
TEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES, 
Translated from the German of Frederick Yon Raumer, 


New Edition, 2 vols: post 8vo. 16s. 
BELGIUM and WESTERN GERMANY. 
By Mts. Trollope, 
VI 


Vols. IT. and Ill: 4to, Just Ready. 

STATE PAPERS RELATING to [IRELAND 
DURING the REIGN of HENRY VIIL. 
Comprising the Correspondence between. the Govern- 
ments of England and Ireland. 

Published under the Authority:of His Majesty’s 
Commission, 


VIL. 
A New Edition, being the Fifth, compressed in 1 vol. 


small 8vo. 
THE DIARY OF AN INVALID IN PURSUIT 
OF HEALTH: 
Being the Journal of a Tour:in Portugal, Italy, 
Switzerland, and: France. 
By the late Henry Mathews, A.M, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


IR WALTER. SCOTT'S 
WORKS 


1, WAVERLEY NOVELS, Complete in 48 Vols, 
New Edition, Plates, with Sir Walter Scott’s Introduc- 
tions and Notes, 5s. each Volume. 

&ir With Octavo Proof Impressions of the whole 96 
Engravings, 12s. extra charged on each Set. 
«* The 96 Octavo Proofs separate, Ll. 1s. 

al SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, complete in 
12 Vols. New Edition, Turner’s. Designs, with the Au- 
thor’s Introductions, aud copious Notes. 5s. each Volume. 

®@F With Octavo Proof Impressions of the whole 24 
Designs by Turner, 6s, extra charged, 
*," The 24 Octavo Proots separate, 12s. 

II. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S’ PROSE WORKS, 
Now in course of publication, with Turner’s Designs, and 
humerous * Portraits ; to be continued regularly on the 
First Day of each Month, t'!l completed.. Eleven Vols. 
have already appeared, The Volume just published 
forms the Fourth of the 

LIPE OF NAPOLEON. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker and Co. 
London. 


; wt aipd GAZETTEER, BY. COL, LANDMANN. 
ust Published, in one large volume:8vo, with Nine Maps, 


Price 163. 
A UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER; or, 
Geographical Dictionary of the World. Founded 
on the Works of Brooks and Walker, with the addition 
0: several thousand names not to be found in any other 
work, the latitude and longitude throughout ; andthe re- 
lative distances being most carefully examined. B 








George Landmann, Esq. C. B., late Lieut.-Col, in the | 


a i Pl Royal Engineers. 
mdon: Printed for: Longman and Co.; T. ; 
Baldwin and Co.; J. Bisleasboon: J. Booker ; yn | 
F. Rivington; J.and A. Arch; J. and W. T. Clarke; J, 
Booth ; J. M. Richardson; R..Scholey; J. Duncan; 
Hamilton and Co.; Newman:and Co.3; Sherwood and 
Co,; Harding and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Parbur 
and Co.; J. Souter; W. Joy; Simpkin and Co,; W, 
Mason; R, Mackie; J. Dowding; S. Hodgson; E, 
Hodgson ; W, Morrison; Smith and Co.; Cowie and 
Ha; Darten and Co.; J. Capes; Holdsworth and Co. ; 
oulston and Son; W. Edwards; H. Washbourne; J. 
umpus; G. Lloyd ; and J. Templemann; Wilson and 
b, us, York; Robinsons, Liverpool ; Deightons, Cam- 
ridge; and Stirling and Co, Edinburgh, 





AGREEABLE NOVELTIBs, 
This Day, Price 1s. 6d. in a neat case, with gilt edges, 
appropriate Counters, and several Comic Illustrations, 


RAVELLING PIQUET, 
an amusing Game for Persons Travelling, or when 
confined to the Room of a House, 
By Lady Caroline C * 

“If there be any person in his Majesty’s dominions 
who has not yet got ‘ Travelling Piquet,’ let him pro 
vide himself with a copy forthwith, It is a delightful 
game.” — Standard, 





IL. 

SCHOOLMASTERS and SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 
Their Malpractices Detected and Exposed. By the Fa- 
ther of a Large Family, In two parts, Price 6d. each, 

“ A’noble and well- merited exposé.”— Observer, 

* It should be in the hands of every parent in the king. 
dom.”’—Courier. 

W. Kidd, 14, Chandos Street; and H. and E. Sheffield, 
132, Fleet Street. 





THE SACRED CLASSICS, 
Just Published, Price 3s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
A RCHBISHOP LEIGHTON'S EX- 
POSITIONS of the CREED, the LORD'S 
PRAYER, and the TEN COMMANDMENTS, With 
an Original Essay by the Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D, 
On March 1 will be Published, 
FIFTEEN SERMONS on SUBJECTS proper for 
CHRISTIAN CONSIDERATION during LENT; se. 
lected from the following Authors: 


Secker Farindon 
Tillotson Beveridge 
Atterbury Watts 
Samuel Clarke J. Wesley 
Jeremy Taylor Barrow 
Bishop Hall Horsley 
Baxter Doune 
South 


With an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, by the Rev. R, 
Cattermole, B.D. 

Hatchard and Son ; Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkin 
and Marshall, London ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; 
and Cumming, Dublin. a 

NEW WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY, 
8, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 
THE MOST RECENT ACCOUNT OF CHINA. 
vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


In2 
ANDERINGS IN. NEW SOUTH 


: WALES, 
BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, 
AND CHINA. 
In 1832, 1833, and 1834. 
By Greorcr Bennett, Esq. F.L.S. 

“ Well calculated to excite and gratify curiosity. We 
have in it a fuller and livelier account of Macao than we 
have elsewhere met with; and of Canton itself the author 
furnishes sketches which will also reward the reader’s 
attention.”—Quarterly Review, February, 1835. 


2. 
THE STRANGER IN AMERICA, 
Comprising Sketches of the 
Manners, Society, and National Peculiarities of the 
United States. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
By Francis Lieser, 
Editor of the “ Encyclopedia Americana.” 
“ We have read no work but one on the same subject 
> — there is so much interesting matter.”—Morning 
erald, : 





By Order of the British Government. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
Performed in H.M.S. Chanticleer, in 1829, 1830, and 1831. 
Under the Command of 
Captain Henry Foster, R.N. F.R.S. 
“A highly instructive and interesting narrative of an 
important age.” —Nautical Magazine, 


4, 
TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES 
And CANADA, in 1832, 1833, and 1834, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
By C. D. Arrwepson, Esq. 

“ The most comprehensive, as well as the most recent, 
account of the United States. It will be read both with 
pleasure and instruction.”—Literary Gazette. 


ORIENTAL MEMOIRS. 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence in India. 
By James Fores, Esq. 

Edited by his Daughter, the Countess de MonTALEMBERT. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 

“ One of the most copious and authentic repertories 
of information respecting the Hindoos that can be found 
in our language.” —Ezaminer. 


6. 
THREE YEARS IN THE PACIFIC, 
Comprising Notices of 
BRAZIL, CHILI, BOLIVIA, PERU, &c. 
In 1831, 1832, and 1833. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“One of the best works about the South American 
States that has yet appeared.”—Morning Heraid. 


Second Edition, Revised, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
Rg A.R..C os 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL. 
By Henry L. Butwer, Esq. M.P. 
A very clever; sparkling, amusing, and instructive 
book; abounding in curious anecdote, keen remark, and 
valaable information,’—Evaminer. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 
IN ASIA MINOR, 
By-the Rev. F,.V.J.ARUNDELL. — 
“A work of permanent and unfleeting interest,”— 
Asiatic Journal. 


9. 
Third Edition, Revised, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

By E. L. Bunwer, Esq. M.P. 

Author of “ Eugene‘Aram,” “Last Days of Pompeii,” &c. 
To which is now first added, 
A VIEW OF THE LATE EVENTS AND THE 
LATE CHANGES, 
Also, Just Ready, 
A WINTER IN THE FAR WEST, 
C(Unrrep Srares.) 
By Cuaruzs F, Horyman, 2 vols, post 8vo, 





This Day is Published, Price 1s. 6d. 
HE SIXTH PLATE.OF STUDIES 
FROM NATURE; a: Series of Female Heads; 
painted by James Inskipp, and engraved on steel by CG, 
Lk, Wagstaff. 

« These are indeed ‘Studies from Nature,’ and beautifaas 
as they are cheap; they must be very successfal. For 
the studert in drawing, we know of no better ex f 
— Chronicle. 

A few choice India proofs, 3s. each. 
Charles Tilt, 26, Fleet Street, 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S NEW BOOK FOR 
THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE, 

Now Ready, ueatly bound in cloth, Price 15s, plain; 

21s. coloured, 


MY SKETCH BOOK; Firasr Serr. 
By George Cruikshank, 

Containing more than Two Hundred laughable Group. 
and Sketches, illustrative of Life; Fashion, and Mannersy 
on Twenty-four Sheets. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Artist, 

THE COMIC ALMANACK, 12 Plates, 2s. 6d. 


SCOTT’S POETRY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Day is Published, in one handsome royal 8vo, vol. 
Price 30s, half morocco, gilt edges, 
[ELOSTRATION S, LANDSCAPE and 

HISTORICAL, of the POETICAL WORKS of 
Sir WALTER SCOTT. 

*,* The Work contains Forty Line Ehgravings by the 
first Artists, from Paintings by Callcott, R.A.; Chalon, 
R.A.; Phillips, R.A.; Mulready, R.A.; Cooper, R.A.; 
&e. Accompanied by ample Descriptions ofthe Plates, 
and much curious information. 

A few Proofs, royal 4to. 24, 8s.; India Proofs, 2%. 168, 
half morocco, 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 


Now Publishing, in Monthly Parts, Price 1s. each, con- 
taining two Line Engravings, and Sixteen Pages of 
Letter-press, with Wood-cuts, 

EMORIALS OF OXFORD. 
Historical and Descriptive Accounts of the 

Colleges, Halls, Churches, and other Public Buildings, 
Edited by the Rev. J. Ingram, D.D. President of Tri- 

nity College. With Engravings by J. Le Keux, ffonr 

Original Drawings by F. Mackenzie, 

Price 2s, 4to.; 3s, India Proofs. 

An edition in 8vo. is also printed, Price only 1s. eack 
Part. 

“It is aduty again to mention this very beautiful and 
very cheap work, which deserves general circulation; as 
giving almost for nothing an excellent account of one of 
the most venerable and excellent of our “institutions, and 
the most beautiful of our cities.”-—British Magazine; Nov. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, London; and J. H. Parker,. 
Oxford. 











Just Published, for the pocket, Price 2s. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY _INDI- 
CATOR, containing a LIST of all the MEM- 
BERS Returned to the COMMONS HOUSE of 
PARLIAMENT at the GENERAL ELECTION 
JANUARY. 1885. The» Number of their Constituents ;. 
the Majorities by which they were Returned; their 
Opinions as stated to the Electors, or indicated by their: 
Votes; with occasional Notices of their Lives, Birth, 
Fortune, Education, and Political Career; and the 

Division on the Speaker. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


CABINET CYCLOPADIA. 
This Day is Published, in foolseap 8vo. with a Vignette, 
Price 6s. in cloth, Vol. II. of 
‘'FISTORY of the GERMANIC 
EMPIRE. ByS. A. Dunham, Esq. 
To be completed in 3 vols. 
Forming Vol. 64 of Dr. LARDNER’S CABINET 
CYCLOPADIA. On April 1, 
HISTORY of IRELAND, Vol.I. By Thos. Moore, 


Esq. 
Published Feb. 1, LIVES of LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC MEN, Vol. I. 
Published Jan. 1, HISTORY of ENGLAND, Vol. IV. 
Continued from Sir James Macintosh. 
London: Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor. 











Just Published, in a handsome volume, 8vo, Price l4s, 
a New Edition of 

ILLYS INTRODUCTION TO 

ASTROLOGY: wherein the superstitions of the 

17th century have been expunged, and the whole art ren- 

dered plaiw and familiar; particularly fitted for the use of 

learners, and accordant with the improved science of the: 

present day. ‘The easy rules given in this Work wilk 

enable searchers after truth to decide on the reality of 

Astrology, by practising Horary Questions, in a few 
weeks. Edited by Zadkiel, 

Author of the Grammar of Astrology, Astrological 

Almanac, &e,; 

N.B. The former editions of Lilly’s Astrology are fee 
since out of print, and only to be met with at a very hig! 
price. This is printed from the edition of 1647, and con- 
tains all the Schemes, Fac-similes of the Hieroglyphics 
of the Plague and Fire of London, and a Portrait of the 
Author. 

Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


Just Published, Part I. neatly done up in cloth, 6s. 
EINRICH. STILLING'S CHILD- 
HOOD, YOUTHFUL YEARS, and WAN- 
DERINGS, translated from the German of Johann 
Heinrich Jung Stilling, late Professor of the Universities 
of Heidelberg and Marburg, and Private Aulic Counsellor 
of the Grand Duke of Baden. By S. Jackson. 

“ Amongst the uew comers, there was-one who particu- 
larly interested’me ; lis name was Jung, and is the same 
who was afterwards known under the appellation of 
Stilling: On becoming more intimately acquainted with 
him, he was-found to possess sound understanding, which, 
reposing upon the mind, suffered itself to be governed by 
inclinations. and passions; and from this very mind arose 
an enthusiasm for all that is good, right, and true, in the 
utmost possible purity. I urged him to write his life ; 
and he pasaieed to do so.”—Goethe’s Autobiography 
Part II, 

“ A more perfect specimen of a style of-writing peculiar 
to Germany has never yet received an English transla- 
tion. ‘It is therefore a literary curiosity.”—Lit. Gazette. 

Bristol: Published by John Wright; and Sold by 
Hamilton, Adams, aud Co. London, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





NDEN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
BYRON’S WORKS. 

The Subscribers to this Work are respectfully requested 
to complete their sets without delay, asthe Publishers 
cannot hold themselves engaged to supply Odd Parts or 
—- describing the Plates beyond a limited 





Illustrated by 128 Vignettes, from Designs by Srornarp 
and Turner. On the Ist March will be Published, 


Price 4s, Part I. of the 
WORKS OF 


OETICAL 
SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Comprising the “ Pleasures of Memory,” “ Human Life,” 
“Italy,” &c. To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 
E. Moxon, Dover Street; and T, Cavett, Strand. 


LORD ALBERT CONYNGHAM’S TRANSLATION 
FROM THE GERMAN. 

Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Li. 11s. 6d. 

HE ATURAL SON. 

A, Tale descriptive of the Age of the Emperor 
Rudolph the Second. 

From the German of Spindler. 
By Lord Albert Conyngham, M.P. 

London: John Mitchell, Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Monday, the 2d of March, Price 5s. in cloth boards, 


Vol. 50 of 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY, being the 
Fourth Volume of the History of British India. 
y the Rev. G.R. Gueia. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street; Sold by 








‘Thomas Tegy and Son, Cheapside ; and may be procured, 
by order, from any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
Vol, 51, being the Second of the Natural History of 
Insects, will be Ready on the First of May. 
Published this Day, 
In one thick vol. 8vo. 12s. boards 
A TOUR THROUGH NORTH 
AMERICA; together with acomprehensive view 
of the Canadas and United States, as adapted for Agri- 
cultural Emigration. 
By Patrick Suirrerr, Farmer, 
Mungoswell, East Lothian, 
Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; David 
Robertson, Glasgow ; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
London, 





In 8vo. Price 5s. 
SCHYLI SEPTEM CONTRA 
THEBAS. 

The Text of Dindorf; with Notes, Compiled and 
Abridged by John Griffiths, M.A, Fellow of Wadham 
College. 

Oxford: J, H. Parker; Whittaker and Co. London ; 

Deightons, Cambridge, 
Lately Published on the same Plan, Price 5s. 

JESCHYLI PROMETHEUS VINCTUS, 





CHEAPEST LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
On the lst March, complete (the 3 vols. in 1) for 5s. 
ADY MORGAN'S O'DONNEL; 
Embellished with a Portrait and Vignette, and 
forming; the Third Volume of the new, revised, and 
handsomely-illustrated Collection of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 

The Embellishments, from designs by eminent artists, 
executed under the superintendence of the Messrs. Finden, 
Published for Henry Colburn by R, Bentley, 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE ITALIAN. LANGUAGE, 
The Third Edition, Price 4s, 
py MSABET TA, ossia gli Esiliata nella 
Siberia. Tradotta dal Francese di Madama Cottin 
da M. Santagnello. 
Londou: Printed for Whittaker and Co.; Longman and 
Co.; J, Souter; and Simpkin and Co, 
. Also, by M. Santagnello, 
An ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 4th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
ITALIAN EXERCISES onthe PARTS of SPEECH. 
4th Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. Ll, Lls. 6d. 
ENRUDDOCK. A Tale. 
By the Author of “ Waltzburg.” 

“ The plot is well contrived, and considerable skill is 
displayed in its development. The character of the 
ascetic Penruddock is well contrasted with the youthfal 
vivacity of his daughter, who shares his seclusion; and 
the mingled feelings of both, when suddenly. brought 
into contact with a party of fashionable young men, who 
are represented us enacting the Forest of Arden in the 
Forest of Hampshire, are vividly and naturally por- 
trayed.”— Atheneum, 

Whittaker and Co, Aye Maria Lane. 


-CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. _ 
Just Published, the Forty-fourth and Concluding Part, 


being 
CLASSIFIED INDEX and SY- 
NOPSIS of the ANIMAL KINGDOM, ar- 
ranged in conformity with its organization. By the 
Baron Cuiver, Member of the Institute of France, &c. 
With Supplementary Additions to each order. By E. 
Guirrira, F.R.S. S.A. and L.S,, and others. 
The Work being now complete, any Class may be 
purchased Separately. 
Prospectuses of the several Editions may be had of all 
Booksellers. 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 











This Day is Published, Second Edition, Price 7s. 6d. 
boards, with coloured Plates, and the German and 
French Synonyms of the various Diseases, 

TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY 
and DISEASES of the EYE; containing a new 

Mode of Ctiring Cataract without an Opetation ; Obser- 

vations on the Preservation of Sight, and on Spectacles, &c. 

By 3. H. Curtis, Esq. Oculist and Aurist. 
Contents, Ophthalmia—iu Infants—Epiphora, Ulcee 
ration, Pterygiam, Staphyloma, Iritis, Cataract—when 
in one eye ought not to be operated upon—Dissipation of 

Cataract—Cancer—Amaurosis—Copious Prescriptions in 

Latin and English—Spectacles for Strabismus, and 

Convex Wire-gauze Spectacles, invented by the Author— 

Advice to Persons about to use Glasses, &c.—Cases. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, 
and Longman, 





Published this Day, Price 6s. No. XXVIII. for Marca, 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE; and the PRIZE ESSAYS 
and TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; 
a Cadell, London; and W. Curry junior and Co. 
ublin. 





Works under the Superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

On the 2d of March will be Published, 
as PENNY MAGAZINE, 
Part XXXV._ Price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOP2XDIA, Part XXVI. Price9d. 
THE GALLERY OF PORTRAITS, No. XXXIV. 
containing Portraits and Memoirs of Swift, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Clarendon. Imperial 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street. 


Under the Superintendence of the Society fur the Diffusion 
of Political Knowledge. 
On the 2d of March will be Published, 

HE COMPANION TO THE 
NEWSPAPER, No. XXVII. Published Monthly 
Price 4d. 

Contents. Changes of Administration and History of 
Parties, No. I1I].—Inns of Court—Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Lighthouses 
of the United Kingdom—Election of Speaker—Political 
Retrospect for February — Parliamentary Abstracts — 
Trade, Statistics, &c.—Chronicle of Occurrences. 

London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludyate Street. 


HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, 
For Marcu, Price ls. 6d. Contains— 

1. Sketches of Domestic Life. By Mrs. Leman Grim- 
stone. No.1, The Imbecile—2, The Philosophy of Health 
—3. Poetry. By the Author of Corn-Law Rhymes—4. 
An Evening with Charles Lamb and Coleridge—5. The 
Apology of Socrates—6, The Choice, Fantasy Piece after 
Hoffman—7. The Pleasures of Walking—8. Commence- 
ment of the Session—9, Cross Voting—10. Election Pro- 
mises—l1. Constitutional Servility—12, The Omnibus 
and Cab Nuisance to Certain People—13. Critical No- 
tices of New Publications, &c. 

Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 


BEAS KWOOD'S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No, 233, for Marcu, 
Contents : 

I. Shall we have a Conservative Government ?—II, 
Whig or Tory—III. Lays of the Levellers. No.1. Go 
the whole Hog!—IV. The Cruise of the Midge. Chap, 12. 
My Uncle —V. Nursery Rhymes— VI. William Pitt. 
Part 3.—VII. The Wyvilles—VIIL. Town Eclogue—IX. 
Stories of the Middle Ages —X. French ahd German 
Belles Lettres—XI. Shakspeare in Germany. «Part 2. 
Shakspeare’s Tragedies; Romeo and Juliet—XII, The 
Last Journey—XII1. Antique Greek Lament. By Mrs. 
Hemans—XIV. The Jungfrau cf the Lurlei, a Legend of 
the Rhine.—XV. On an Insulated Rock on the Summit 
of Mowcop—XVI. Edmund Spenser. Part 6, 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. 
Cadell, Strand, London, 


AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 

for March, Price ONE SHILLING, contains,— 
Stanley and Graham's Church Reforms—Fragment from 
the Tragedy of the Dictator; inscribed to the Duke of 
Wellington—Shirreff’s Travels in Canada and the United 
States—The gréat Modern Poets great Reformers; by 
William Howitt—The Stamped Preas ; by the Author of 
the Exposition of the False Mediuam—The Knight's Re- 
turn—Political Morality aud the Tory Ministry—Ex- 
periences of Richard Taylor, Esq.; Chap. IX.: Frank- 
land the Barrister—The Pry Bureau, No. V.; Branch 
Establishment, Birmingham—The Bath Education So- 
ciety—Literary and Political Registers—Tait’s Magazine 
and the London Newspaper Press. 

William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London ; and John Cumming, Dublin, of whom may be 
had, now complete, TAIT’S MAGAZINE, vol. I. for 
1834, Price Twelve Shillings. 


Just Published, Price ls. 


E CA MELE O N. 
PART VI. 
Also, Vol. I. neatly bound in cloth and lettered. €s. 6d, 

The object of LE CAMELEON is to initiate the in- 
habitant of England into the tone, the forms, and the 
language of the higher classes of society in France; to 
make him familiar with their purest idioms and modes of 
expression; in short, to forward his studies by the most 
pleasing and efficacious means, and to assist his progress 
by examples which will enable him to arrive in a com- 
paratively short time at a perfect knowledge of the 
French language. 

“ Descriptions of monuments, cathedrals, public build- 
ings, with a short chronicle of the events connected with 
them ; biographies of distinguished individuals, preferring 
those who have been usefnl to mankind, to those who 
have been merely great in the vulgar acceptation of the 
word; forms and customs of society in France, and 
especially of what is called ‘ good company ;’—these are 
all subjects which we see treated in Le Caméleéon, and 
which we hope will continue to occupy its columns,”— 
Printing Machine, Oct. 25. 














The Sixth Edition, in small Svo, Price 8s. bound, 


TREATISE on LAND SURVEYING 

a In Seven Parts. hs 

Part I, Contains Definitions and Problems in Geo 
metry. 

Part If: Rules for finding the Areas of Plane Figures, 

Part III. To Survey with the Chain and Cross. 

Part LV. To Survey with the Chain only. 

Part V. Rule for parting off any given portion of a 
Field, in form of a triangle, square, or parallelogram, 

Part VI. A full Explanation of the Method used by 
the most Eminent Surveyors in measuring and planning 
a Farm or a Lordship with the Chain only. 

Part VII. To Survey by measuring the Angles and 
Lines. 

The whole illustrated with upwards of two hundred 
Diagrams, and a Coloured Plan of an Estate, 
3 ‘Thomas Dix. 
Now thoroughly revised. and improved, 

By Samuel Maynard. 

London; Printed for Whittaker and Co.; Longman 

and Co,; J, Souter; and Simpkiu and Marshall, 
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In 12mo, Price 3s. sea 
| NIVERSAL GRAMMAR ILLUS. 
TRATED; with Observations upon the Com 
struction of the Enylish Language, - 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


In foolseap 8vo. a New Edition, Price 3s, 6d. 
HE RISE and PROGRESS of RE- 
LIGION in the SOUL; illustrated in a Course 
of Serious and Practical Addresses. 
By P. Doddridge, D.D. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and 
Co.; J. G. and F, Rivington; J. Richardson; J, M, 
Richardson; J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; J, Nisbet; Simpkin and Co,; E. Hodgson; and 
Houlston and Son. 








WILLIAM HOWITT’S NEW WORK, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. Price 21s. 
ANTIKA; or, TRADITIONS of the 
MOST ANCIENT TIMES, 
By William Howitt. 

“This is a work not to be classed with the light and 
evanescent fictions of the day. Its author, combining in 
himself a puticular simplicity of mind, and a richness 
of imagination at times amounting to gorgeousness, has 
thrown himself back upon the earliest days of the earth 
with a force and faith which impress his narratives with 
a singular air of truth.’—Atheneaum =‘ 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 





THE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF 
COWPER’S LIFE AND WORKS, 
On Monday next will be Published, Price 5s. bound, and 
beautifully illustrated by the Finpens, 
Volume the First of a New and Uniform Edition of 


OWPERS LIFE, LETTERS, 
AND POETICAL WORKS, 
LIFE by his Confidential Friend, W1iin1am 
Hay ey, Esq. 
And the Series of Letters, now first completed, by the 
introduction of 

COWPER’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
Revised and Edited by the Rev. T. S. Gaimsuawe, M.A, 

Author of “ ‘The Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond.” 
This Edition will appear in Monthly Volumes, uniform 

with the Works of Byron, Scott, Crabbe, &c. 

*,* The valuable Letters contained inthe “ Private 
Correspondence of Cowper” it should be agg emo | 
observed, can only be obtained in this Edition. Edit 
by the Kev. F. Grimshawe. 2 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 


THE 





THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S NEW 
WORK. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE TWO FRIENDS. 
By the Countess of BLEssin@Ton, 
“ For the interest of the story, the truth and beauty of 
its sentiment, and the excellence of its moral, we cannot 
too highly commend the ‘Two Friends.’ ”— Court Journal, 


s II. 
THE.MARDENS AND THE DAVENTRYS, 
By Miss Parpoe. 
Author of “ Traits of Portugal.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
ill 


THE MAYOR OF WIND-GAP, 
By the O’Hara FamiLy. 
3 vols. post &vo. 
“ Banim has lost none of his power; this new werk 
will be read with unabated iuterest,””—Atlas, 
I 


4 4 
SELWYN IN SEARCH OF A DAUGHTER, 
By the Author of “ Tales of the Moors,” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


JACOB FAITHFUL 
By the Author of “ Peter Simple.” 
Second Edition. 
“ Captain Marryat is one of the most popular writers 
of the day.”—Courier, 


VI. 
ANNE GRE Y. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ Granby.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


{I. 
TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 
Second Edition. 
SaunpeERs and Ottery, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 





SIR WILLIAM GELL’S NEW WORK, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a beautiful Map. 
OME AND ITS VICINITY. 
By Sir Wituiam GELL. 
Author of the “Itinerary of Greece,” “ Topography 
of Troy,” “ Pompeii,” &c. 
“ These elegant volumes are indispensable to the com- 
plete scholar and the classical traveller.”— Spectator. 


Il. 
SHAKSPEARE’S TRIAL FOR DEER 
STEALING. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 

“This is a book of remarkable genius; it deserves to 
have its dwelling near the loved and everlasting name 0! 
Shakspeare. It isthe production of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor.”’— Examiner. 


Ill. 
MR, LODGE’S PEERAGE FOR 1835. | 
Corrected throughout from the personal communica 
tions of the nobility. 
Fourth Edition, 1 vol. bound, Price 16s. 
Vv 


VISITS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, 
Author of “ Characteristics of Women.” 


Vv. 
CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
THEIR LIVES. 
By Mrs, Jameson. 
Author of “ Characteristics of Women.” 
, Second Edition. e 
Vi. 
EXCURSIONS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By Sir Grenvitie TEMPLE. 


Jusr Reapy. 
Saunners and Orey, Condit Street, Hanover Square. 
——————————————————————————————— 
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